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A. Race Not on a Race 'T'rack. 
By the Author of ‘NICK CARTER.” 


CHAPTER I. 
A HEAD IN THE WATER. 

‘“‘Gentleman to see you, sir.”’ 

Patsy had found a leisure day, and was devoting it to) 
study. | 

He looked up from his book and glanced impatiently at 
the card held before him by thip servant. 

‘*Rev. Bernard Wilson.’ 

‘‘T don’t remember him,’’ said the detective; 
ever been here?”’ 

“T never saw him before.”’ 

“*What does he want?’’ 

‘To see you.”’ 

‘‘Didn’t he state his business?”’ : 

“ONO; Bie: 

‘‘Did you ask him?’’ 

‘*Ves, and I couldn’t get anything out of him,”’ 

“Humph! they act that way sometimes when they want | 
a subscription to build a church, or organize a society for 
the reform of pardoned murderers! 

‘‘Tell him I’m engaged. Get an idea of his businéss, and 
if it’s anything to do with a subscription, tell him to send | 
me a written statement of the scheme and count me in for 
a century if it’s any good. 

“Tf he seems to have any real business on his mind, 
me know.’’’ 

The servant withdr ew, and Patsy turned again to his| 
book. 

It seemed as if he’d hardly got his attention upon it! 
ones more when the servant reappeared. 

‘‘He says he must see you, and that if you can’t spare 
the time now, he’ll call again at your convenience. 

‘<¢ellt Mr. Murphy,’ says he, ‘that I can’t get through my | 
business very quickly, and that I come from Miss Ben- 
nett.””’ 

Patsy's book closed with a slam. 

“Why didn’t he say so before?’’ he exclaimed. ‘I re- 
member who he is now, though I never spoke more than | 
a duzen words to him. Where is he?’’ 

‘*Tn the library, -sir.”’ 

As Patsy entered the library, 
jJooking man rose to meet him. 

a can hardly suppose that you remember me, Mr. 
Murphy,’’ said the caller. 

“1 didn’t place you by name, " responded Patsy, shaking 
hands, ‘‘but when the ser varit said ‘Miss Bennett,’ I knew | 
at once. How are you, and how is Miss Bennett?” 

‘“For myself, lam very well Miss Bennett—well, I| 
came to talk to you about her.’’ 

‘‘ Has she sent for me?”’ 

‘No, she hasn’t, and she is not aware that I have come 


‘fhas he 


let 


a middle-aged, serious-'| 


imill that formed a part of their house, 


| Gertrude 


you. I didn’t sleep a wink. I believe the consequence will 
be that [ can save you a good deal of valuable time by 
telling you a direct, complete story. At all events, I hope 
so, for lam very anxious to interest you again in her be- 
half.’’ 

‘‘You’ve already done that. Let’s hear the story.”’ 

‘‘T think it will be wise to recall very briefly one or two 
of the circumstances connected with your first meeting 
with Miss Bennett.”’ 

‘‘My only meeting with her.’’ 

“Yes. All that dreadful experience occurred> within 
twenty-four hours. You remember, of course, that Gér- 
trude had twin brothers, Charles and Nathan. Their 


| father, haying converted his property into precious stones, 


and having hidden them in the foundation wall of the 
left the distribu- 
tion of the fortune and the secret of its hiding-place to 
Charles. 

‘*After Charles had administered the estate justly for 
more than a year, he disappeared. Gertrude and Nathan, 
through the iatter’s evil habits, were reduced to poverty. 
e appealed to you. 

‘“To Nick Carter,’’ corrected Patsy. 

‘*Ah, yes, but you handled the case, and it was you who 
within a few hours not only discovered convincing proof 
that Nathan had murdered Charles, but you also discov- 
ered the hidden property and turned it over to Gertrude. * 

*‘You did your work wonderfully well. No one can find 


ithe least fault with it or with your persona] conduct, and 


39 


yet—— 
The clergyman hesitated. 
‘And yet,’’ said Patsy, ‘‘Miss Bennett doesn’t think 


| very kindly of me.”’ 


“She tries not to think unkindly of you, Mr. Murphy,”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Wilson, ‘“‘but the shock of finding that 
Nathan was not only a murderer, but the slayer of his and 


| her own brother, was so great that she cannot overcome 
|a kind of repugnance to you, who made that fearful fact 
| known to her. I suppose it’s 


as well to speak plainly.”’ 

‘Oh, certainly. You must understand that I would not 
willingly have made her suffer as she did.”’ 

“Of course you wouldn’t, and she herself realizes ‘fully 
| that you could not help yourself. Nevertheless, when I 
| ventured to suggest to her that we send for you, she shud- 
dered and—well, she said she didn’t think she could bear 
'to look at you.”’ 

oe don’t w onder. “ih 

‘I’m glad you’re not offended. The poor girl tock pains 

to say that she had nothing against you. SoI have taken 
' the liberty to come and tell you what has happened’ since, 
having given Nathan into the charge of the authorities, 
you left the case. ‘ 

‘You will remember that he was almost killed by the 
collapse of the old mill wheel. That was about ten o’clock 
;at night, Your work was done. You explained the situa- 


| tion to the local officer, who was attracted to the scene, as 


many of us were, by the crash of the breaking wheel. 
Then you hurried away. 

‘After you had gone, Miss Gertrude broke down and 
wept hysterically. The local officer, Mr. Bacon, was arrang- 


to you. The moment your servant left the room I was 
sorry that I had told bim to say I came from’ her, for 
feared you would misunderstand.” -” 
**T don’t see that it matters any.’ #. 
‘*Perhaps not, but I like to be oo What I meant was, 
that I came on her account. After a conversation with her 
last evening, I took the first train I .could got for Rew 
York.”’ * 
‘Without letting her know that you were coming 4 
“me?’} 
“*She doesn’t even know that Iam from home.”’ 
‘‘Well, what has happened?”’ 
The reverend gentleman smiled sadly. "le 
‘‘T understand,”’ he said, ‘that detectives like to have 
plain, direet statements, in which nothing should be 
omitted, no matter how unimportant if may seem to the 
narrator,’’ 
WY OS. Sir, and it’s often next to impossible to get such 
statements.’ 
“‘Limagine so. Having that in mind, I spent the whole 
time during the journey, thinking what I should say LC 


4 


| 


See 


ing texconvey the prisoner, Nathan, to the village lock-up, 


‘distant a half-mile or so. For this purpose he had sent a 
'neighbor to harness up his horse and wagon, for Nathan 
, was tog weak to walk. 

“Before the wagon was ready, Miss Gertrude recovered 
sufficiently to plead with Bacon not to take her brother 
awaye. 

OT Snow how wicked he is,’ ’? she cried, ‘but he is my 
brothers It will. kill him to put him ina cell. Let him stay 
ae at léast hae he is well enough to be moved with 

safety.’ 

‘‘Officer Bacon was distressed. He liked Miss Gertrude, 
'as all of us in Scituate do, and having had no experience 
whatever in serious crime, he didn’t know what to do. 

** ‘1m afraid, Gertie,’ he said, ‘that the law compels me 
to lock Nathan up.’ . 

‘‘ ‘Nonsense, officer!’ exclaimed a stern voice; ‘the law 


ties compel you to killa man, even if he is charged. vnemmne 


*An account of this remarkable case is given in ‘‘Patsy at th : 
shore,” No. 265 Nick Carter Liprary. 


ti 

ie 
< 
), 
sa 


somebody asserting authority to prevent Bacon from 


» night.”’ 


others joined with Gertrude in urging Bacon to adopt it. 


~ doubt he was glad enough to be rid of the responsibility, 
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with murder. On the contrary, the law requires you to do 
everything in your power to ‘keep him alive.’ 
“We all looked at the speaker. 9 
‘Everybody knew him by name, but few of us had. 


“T observed that her tone was strangely cool, in spite of 
her agitation., 

‘« ‘What is it, Gertie?’ ’’ I asked, for I knew that there 
must be something more than the general circumstance of 


sufficient acquaintance with him to know his. character. | Nathan’s condition. 


By that I mean that his interference in the matter aroused | 
our curious interest, and in truth we were all glad to see 


making an inhuman blunder. 

“The man was Doctor Henry Twichell, elderly, eccen- 
tric, and a new-comer in Scituate. 

“Fo had settled there apparently for quiet. He did not | 
seek practice, although he attended willingly enough to 
such cases as were brought to his attention. 

‘“T give you these details about him simply because I) 
don’t want to omit a single item, though I suppose it 
might have been quite enough to say that one of our phy- 
sicians advised Bacon not to have Nathan locked up that | 


‘<Don’t let me interrupt the story,’’ said Patsy ; ‘‘vou’ve 
done right to give those details. They probably amount to 
nothing, but others equally unimportant apparently may 
suggest something to me. Go right on as you have begun. 
What did Bacon say to Twichell?”’ 

‘Bacon, being a man of small mind and little authority, 
took offense at Doctor Twichell. The officer haa no feeling 


against Gertrude for pleading as she did, but he seemed to | 


feel that he must resent the interference of an outsider. 
What he said was: ‘I guess I can tend to my duty as an 
officer of the law, Doctor Twichell.’ 

“The doctor knelt by Nathan, felt his pyise, and. other- 
wise examined him before replying. 

‘© <T"]] tell you, Mr. Officer, ” he said, then, ‘that this 
man is ina very critical condition. If you lock him up to- 
night, and he dies, his blood will be on your head. I speak 
ag a medical man, and if anything happens I shall take 


pains to have my testimony presented at the coroner’s in-| 


quest.’ 

‘‘That scared Bacon. 

‘© ‘Do you mean,’ he asked, ‘that I'll be responsible for 
his life if I put him in the lock-up?’ 

‘ *T do,’ replied Doctor Twichell, solemnly. 

‘<<Then what am I to do?’ 

‘¢ Fave him taken to his own room in the house. I'll 
suarantee that he won’t get away, for he can’t, and if Miss 
Bennett desires it, I will volunteer to watch by him and 
apply the proper remedies until she can summon her 
family physician.’ 

“This suggestion was So manly and reasonable that I and 


oD: 


He made some pretense at hesitating, though I haven’t a 


but Doctor Twichell didn’t wait for his consent. 
‘He picked Nathan up as if he were a child and carried 
him to the house, I and some other neighbors. following. 
‘Bacon went along, too, grumbling and protesting that 


he wasn't hard-hearted, but that the duties of his office | 


compelled him at times to take harsh measures. 


‘¢ ‘Hush!’ she answered, warningly. 

‘“We were in a perfectly dark hallway. 

“Taking me by the hand, she led me to the end and into 
a room that looks from the back of the house out upon the 
mill-pond. 

‘“You recall, of course, that the stream flows directly 
under the house, the middle portion of the building being 
the mill in which Gertrude’s father made the beginnings 


of his fortune.”’ 
‘The stream came too near killing me for me* to forget 


it,’’ remarked Patsy. 


“Well, then, remembering the stream and the way the 
water suddenly rose in the wheel-pit you must have in- 
ferred what you did not stop to see, that there was a pond 


| back of the house?”’ 


“Oh, Isaw it. When I went back to get the three jars of 
precious stones, I saw the pond—it was a moonlight night, 
you know—and I also saw that the dam appeared to bea 
part of the foundation wall of the building.”’ 

“So it is, exactly. I shouldn't have thought that in the 
excitement of your work and peril you would have 
noticed it. You will understand, then, that Miss Gertrude 
and I, standing at the window, were almost on the level 
with the water. 

“The room was totally dark, save for the dim reflection 
of moonbeams; nevertheless Gertrude held back a little 
from the window, as if fearing to be seen there, and I fol- 
lowed her example, as 1 saw that it was her wish. 

“She pointed out upon the pond. 

‘**Don’t you see it?’ she whispered. 

“You know how difficult it is to follow a person’s point 
hand with any accuracy. I could see nothing but the black 
water where the shadow of the big house fell upon it, and 
beyond a broad, yellow plain where the moonlight fell. 

“¢ *T see the pond, nothing more,’ 1 answered, fearing 
that the nervous strain she had undergone had wrecked 
her reason. 

“She gripped my arm fiercely. 

‘“<Tn the moonlight!’ she exclaimed, under her breath, 
i‘to the right of the centre of the bright yellow, making 
toward the shore where the pine trees are.’ 

“Thus directed, I looked again, and I must confess that 
my blood chilled. 
| ‘What new horrors!’ I thought, ‘are to fall upon this 

house and its unfortunate inmates?’ 


‘“‘T hoped I was mistaken, but mistake was impossible. 

‘There was no distinguishing the features. 

“Steadily and with motions that surely told of a person 

‘swimming vigorously, the object drew away from us, and 

lat last disappeared in the dense shadow of the pine trees. 
“This was within a few seconds of our arrival in the 

room. 2 

“ ‘It igs somebody swimming in the pond,’ I whispered, 


‘He made a good deal of such talk, but I don’t believe 
vou will care to have me stop to repeat his exact lanugage, 
T’ll return to it later if you wish. 

“Gertrudo’s one servant was too excited to be of any 


use, so the young lady herself led the doctor with his bur- 


den to Nathan’s room. 


‘© A¢ the house door I turned to suggest to the neighbors 
that it would be better not to come in unless some one 
were especially asked for, a suggestion that they received | 


‘ 


in good spirit. 


‘T saw Mrs. Gordon in the little crowd. She is 4 good 


trude’s. 


“‘T thought she might be helpful, and so asked her to go | 


in, which she did willingly. : 
‘‘Bacon, of course, went in on his right as an officer. 


“1 remained at the door for a few minutes, more for the 
purpose of showing the neighbors that I could follow my/am I to do?’ ; i 


own preaching than for any other reason. * 


(a: L WO minutes, perhaps, had passed, when Gertrude; ~ 
~ guddenly touched my sleeve and beckoned me within. 


‘« ‘Close the door,’ she whispered. 


TE Se 


with an attempt to show a calmness that I did not feel. 
‘¢ (Yes, »>she answered, ‘and he came from there!’ 
‘With that she pointed to a room overhead. 
‘* “The detective,’ she said, ‘brought me three jars, with 


| jewels in them. At my request, he placed them fn. that. 


room, 
 ¢ Just now as Doctor Twichell was carrying Nathan up 


istairs I heard a noise in that room. 
«« ‘T don’t know how I dared do it, but I instantly ran 


to the door and opened it. 


é ‘<The noise of my coming had warned the man who 
old soul, sympathetic, cool, and a life-long friend of Ger-|was in there, and as the door opened he jumped from the), 


| window into the pond. 
‘‘<One of the jars was overturned. I saw that much, 
but whether anything had been taken away I don’t know. 
‘« (T went out, locked the door, and hurried down to you. 


“T saw, bobbing upon the water, @ man’s head! ea 


“ (And now, Mr. Wilson,’ she concluded, ‘tell me: What. 
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CHAPTER II. 
GUARDING A. FORTUNE, 

** ‘Did you see who it was?’ I asked. : 

*“‘ “No; I don’t think I ever saw him before.’ 

** *T suppose,’ I suggested, ‘tthat we ought to tell Bacon. 
He has authority to require the assistance of citizens in 
the pursuit of criminals——’. i 

‘‘Miss Gertrude interrupted me. 

““ ‘Let us say: nothing of it.’ she said;. ‘I have had 
enough of horrors. But, oh! Iam glad, so glad, that I 
saw him!’ 

“‘T did not understand what she meant. 

***But you say you did not recognize him,’ I said. 

** ‘No, and.I’m glad I didn’t,’ she answered, ‘for if I had 


I suppose |, should have felt bound to ask for pursuit,.and | 


capture. But, don't you.see, Mr. Wilson, that this makes 
the situation a little, just a little better for Nathan?’ 

‘‘Now I confess that I didn’t see how anything could 
make the situation better for Nathan, and I failed wholly 
‘to see how the presence of a foiled burglar swimming in 
the pond had anything to do with his case.’’. 

“IT think,’ interrupted Patsy, ‘‘that I see what Miss 
Bennett was driving at; but goon. What did you say to 
her?”’ 

“I didn’t say anything. I shrank from hurting her by 
seeming to condemn Nathan beyond his deserts, though 
that appeared to be impossible, and while I was hesitat- 
ing, she continued: 

‘* “Don’t you see, Mr. Wilson, that the presence of that 
man here just at this time proves that Nathan was led to 
wrong doing by others? Consider: only you and I and the 
detective knew that the jewels had been found and 
brought into the house. None of the townspeople are 
aware yet what it was that brought the detective here. 
Somebody must have been in conspiracy with Nathan, and 
have watched him and the detective to-night, and that 
somebody knew, of course, exactly what the object of the 
detective’s search was. Then in the confusion he tried to 
make away with the plunder. I do not Suppose for an in- 
stant that this fact would make Nathan’s case any better 
before the law, but it is a great relief to me, for it shows 
that he was tempted and led on. by somebody whose 
wicked nature was stronger than his own,’ 

“Was something of that kind in your 
Murphy ?’’ 

‘“‘Well,’’? answered Patsy, gravely, ‘‘I cannot regard 
Nathan as anything but a conscienceless villain, but, 
aside from that Miss Bennett was undoubtedly right. That 
is, without knowing a quarter of the facts she has jumped 


mind, Mr. 


to a correct conclusion. There’s no doubt that Nathan had | 


a confederate. I should say off-hand that there isn’t much 
doubt that the confederate was the fellow you saw in the 
pond. Go on.’’ 

‘‘I don’t think there’s much more to Say on that one 


point. Although I sympathize deeply with Miss Gertrude, | 


i felt that all considerations of policy demanded that an 
effort be made to catch the fellow, and, to be brief, I. soon 
convinced the girl that Bacon ought to be informed. ° 
‘That was done then as promptly as possible. We found 
Bacon and Mrs. Gordon and Doctor Twichell in Nathan’s 
room. Nathan was just becoming unconscious under the 


influence of some mild drug that Doctor Twichell is in the | 


habit of carrying with him for emergencies. 

‘We fold Bacon and, naturally enough, he was upset, 

“He didn’t know what to do. 

‘Ele seemed to fear that if he set foot outside the room, 
Nathan would miraculously recover health and strength 
and fly away. ; Sein 

“I waited for Doctor Twichell to make a Suggestion, for 
. it seemed as if one should come from him, as he had 
shown the qualities of a leader, but the doctor kept silent, 
and from the expression on his face, I rather think he 
took a mean delight in Bacon’s nervousness. 

‘However, that’s of no consequence, and I don’+ mean 
to say anything to the discredit of the doctor, for he 


proved to be remarkably faithful tu the task he ‘had un-: 


dertaken. ; Vea oN ieee 

“Seeing that no suggestion was to come from Twichell, 
I told Bacon that the doctor and I would remain in the 
house while he organized and led a posse in pursuit of the 


unknown robber, and, of course, I pledged my word as a 


\ 


clergyman that on no consideration would I permit Nathan 
ito be removed from the room in which he lay. 


‘This satisfied Bacgn, and Doctor Twichell added his 


| word as a physician that he would do all that a medical 
man could to keep Nathan alive, repeating his former 
| limitation, that is, until the Bennett’s family physician 
could be summoned. 

“So Bacon went out, and before long had pretty much 
the entire male population of Scituate searching the coun- 
try for the miscreant. I think you will admit that I had 
to tell you this in detail, because it was in this way that 
‘the public generally learned that an immense treasure was 
|in the house. That may have a bearing upon what hap- 
| pened later, 

‘The posse hadn’t much more than got away when it 
struck me with disagreeable force that the house was ill- 
| guarded in case anybody should attempt to break in in the 
hope of getting the treasure. 

“It was just as this thought occurred to me that Doctor 
|Twichell remarked that he needed several articles from 
ithe drug store, and he asked me if I would mind taking a 
prescription and fetchingy the articles for him. 
|. “‘Under ordinary cirectimstances, of course, I shouldn’t 
have had the least objection, but at just that time—well, 
I don’t heed te explain to you how I felt.’’ 
| “I understand, "’ said Patsy; “what did you say to the 
| doctor?’’ * 
|__‘‘I took him aside and whispered that he’d better send 
Mrs, Gordon, or even Gertrude, on the’ ground that two 

able-bodied men in the house were none too many to re- 
sist a possible invasion Hitt 

| ‘* “Invasion!” he repeated; ‘what should lead you to fear 
anything of the kind?’ : 

| “The jars of treasure,’ I said, ‘have already tempted 
One man to attempt robbery. They represent Miss Ben- 
nett’s fortune. We owe it to her to protect it from any 
possible danger,’ ae 

“ “Ha! he muttered, and the expression of anxiety on 
| his face showed that until then his thoughts had been oc- 
\cupied wholly with his patient; ‘we ought to have half a 
dozen men with us. I’ll’send Mrs. Gordon, of course.’ 
| ‘Accordingly, that was done, and for a few minutes 
after her departure the doctor sat with. a thoughtful, 
troubled air, looking at Nathan and at Gertrude, who 
‘knelt beside the bed. ’ 

‘Nathan was, or appeared to be, entirely unconscious. 
| ‘Presently, Twichell came over and sat beside me in the 

far corner of the room. 

‘‘ “‘Dominie,’ he whispered, ‘it seems we've undertaken 
a kind of double trust here to-night.’ 

‘ ‘Yes’ answered; ‘to guard a prisoner and protect a 

| fortune,’ 
‘“ “The guarding of the prisoner,’ he responded, ‘is noth- 
ing. You know yourself it’s a mere form. I undertook it 
;as I would any simple act of humanity, but this other mat- 
| ter, dominie, it makes me nervous. Who’s in the house 
besides us?’’ 

‘* “One servant, I believe.’ 

‘A woman?’ 

te ‘Yes. ? 

‘* ‘Where is she?’ 

* *I don’t knew.’ , 

‘* “We ought to find her,’ said Twichell. 

“The last I had seen of her she was pottering about the 
Kitchen half dazed with fright. Isaid I would look for 
‘her, and did so. 

“I found that she had recovered her senses pretty fully, 
and had locked and bolted every door and every window 
through which it might have been possible to effect. an en- 
trance, a : 

‘Whether she had done this on general principles, or 
whether she had the treasure in mind as wé had, or 
whether she knew of the treasure at all, I don’t know. 

“That detail you'll have to find out for yourself, if later 
you undertake an investigation and care to know. ; ; 

“Seeing that Sally, the servant, was sitting quietly in 
the:kitchen; and evidently not disposed to let anybody 
into the house, I so reported to the doctor. : 

‘* ‘T suppose the servants areall right, dominie,’ he said; 
‘but you know there have been plenty of cases where a 
trusted domestic was in league with robbers. Itisn’t so 


_yeturned, although he said nothing about it. 
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much that I have any suspicion of her as the fact that 
there’s that immense treasure in another room that de- 
presses and disturbs me. There’s no telling what might 
happen to it.’ 


“T was a little surprised, though I had no reason to be | 


so, at his nervousness. 

‘“ “What would you da?’ I asked. 

‘¢ ‘Have the treasure in here, dominie.’ 

<This struck me instantly as a good idea. 

‘After a brief reflection, I suggested the matter to Miss 
Gertrude, and, to my relief, she not only interposed no 
objection, but seemed to favor the plan, and gave me the 
key to the room in which the jars had been placed by you. 

& ‘Shall I fetch them in?’ I asked of the doctor. 

‘‘He was then bending over Nathan. 


“ Ves,’ he answered, without looking up, ‘unless you. 


need me to help you.’ 

‘““F told him I thought there was no need of it, and left 
the room. I went directly to the room where Miss Ger- 
trude had discovered the would-be robber. 

‘“Cntil then I had. not seen the jars. 

“They were there, right enough, save that one was over- 
turned, as she had told me. a 

“The floor-by its mouth was covered with sparkling 
gems! 2 

‘Tt had alamp in my hand, of course, and for a moment 
T could do nothing but stand there and stare at those 
wonderfully beautiful and valuable stones. 

“Tam a minister, Mr. Murphy, and as such I have stu- 


diously put away worldly thoughts and desires as far as) 
possible, but I confess to you humbly that when’I looked | 


at that shining treasure I felt that I could understand how 
men might be tempted to steal! 


“J don’t think it was so much the value of the stones | 
that affected me as their marvelous beauty and the 
| 


strange fascination that jewels have for the eye. 
‘“You understand me, I suppose?”’ 

“T think I do,’’ said Patsy, as the clergyman paused and 
wiped is brow, that had begun suddenly to perspire freely ; 
“*T presume that if gold coins, or bank notes, had been 
lying there on the floor, you wouldn’t have been affected 
at all.” 


“T don’t think I should,’’ returned Mr. Wilson. ‘*Now, 


although I have been a clergyman since I left college, 1! 


have not been, I think, altogether blind to the ways of the 
world. As I stood there looking at the jewels I said to my- 
self, ‘it won t do for one man alone, even though he be a 
minister, to take charge of that treasure.’ 

“Tt’s a painful fact, Mr. Murphy, but a fact neverthe- 
less, that no man in absolutely beyond suspicion. ”’ 

“Tm afraid you’re right,’’ said the detective. 

“Well, I closed and locked the door, and returned to 
Nathan’s chamber. 

“ ‘Doctor,’ said, ‘is the patient likely to awake goon?’ 

‘“¢ ‘Not under an hour,’ he replied. 

‘¢ ‘Then I want you and Gertrude to help.’ 

‘‘Both looked surprised, but, 
they followed me back to the treasure room. 

“T think Doctor Twichell saw at a glance just why [had 
As for Miss 
Gertrude, she was too sadly affected by what had hap- 
pened to care much about the jewels. 
merely baubles that had brought the keenest 
her. 


distress to 


‘‘ *The first thing to do,’ said I, ‘is to replace the jewels) 


that have fallen from this jar, and, Gertie, as we do so, I 
think we ought to make a list of them. You cannot take 
an inventory of your property too goon, ’ 

“Thad already taken pencil and note-book from my 
pocket. 

‘<<Oh, don’t, Mr. Wilson,’ she pleaded, ‘at least, not 
now. That matter can wait, surely, if we are going to 
have the jewels right before our eyes.’ 


‘ST wag still inclined to think that a list should be made, . 


but Miss Gertrude was so much opposed that I yielded. 
“She seemed to suffer intense pain from the very sight 


‘of the stones. 


“Sq she sat down and kept her eyes. turned away, While 


whe doctor and I replaced thé scattered jewels in the jar. 
“© ‘A most remarkable collection,’ 


ag 


aq % 


without further protest, | 


To her they were, 


said the do¢etor, inan 


undertone, while we were still upon our knees gathering 
the jewels together. 

‘« Ves,’ I responded; 
got away with?’ 

‘« ‘T suppose he might easily have carried off a handful, 
lhe said, ‘and that would be enough to keep him in comfort 
|for a few years at least.’ 

‘Woe may have passed a few more remarks of this 


‘T wonder how many the robber 


nature, but, if so, I cannot remember what they were. I 


was greatly disturbed by the strangeness and the tragedy 
of the situation, and half the time I hardly saw the stones 
‘I picked up. : 
| ‘Some I noticed, and remember frem the peculiarity of 
‘their cut or setting, and I.may remark right here that 
most of the stones, which were of all varieties, diamonds, 
rubies, topazes, and so forth, were not set. 

‘‘One I noticed particularly. It was a diamond, very 
large and very lustrous. It was set in a most peculiar 
fashion, not as if it were intended to ,be, worn upon the 


wand, or the tip of a violin bow. - 
‘sWhat led me to observe this one more than the others 
was the fact that Doctor Twichell and. happened to 
reaching toward'the jar at the same instant. i, apc 
‘‘Our hands collided, 
dropped to the floor. 
“Doctor Twichell picked it up and handed it to me, 
glancing curiously at the gem as he did so. 
‘« ‘Tucky these articles are not fragile, dominie,’ he said. 
‘‘T answered that it was, and we continued our work. 
“Tt didn’t take long. 
“T put the cover on the jar and carried it with one other 
|to Nathan’s chamber. : 
‘Doctor Ewichell carried the third Jar, 
followed with the lanj}p, 
| ‘Just as we reacheW the chamber, Mrs. Gordon arrived 
‘with the articles the doctor had required from the drug 
store. 
| “We set the jars down, all covered, in a corner, 
‘explained to Mrs. Gordon what they were. 
| “Miss Gertrude was showing signs of nervous break- 
| down, and Doctor Twichell persuaded her to take a pow- 
‘der to induce sleep. Before she did so she said: 
| ‘ “The physician who attended my father in his last ill- 
ness is dead., [’d rather have you stay, Doctor T'wichell, if 
-you can and will, than summon anybody else.’ 
| ‘* ‘Iam entirely at your service, Miss Bennett,’ the doc- 
\ tor replied, gravely. Bs 
“Then Mrs. Gordon went away with Gertrude, and re- 
mained away an hour or so. 
“When she returned she said that the girl was sleeping 
| quietly. Doctor Twichell went to Gertrude’s chamber, and 
saw that she was in no danger, and told Mrs. Gordon that 
| ghe could go home if she wished to do so. , 
“Mrs. Gordon thought she’d better stay and did so, 
until shortly after sunrise. Then she went to get breakfast 
|for her children, promising to return if wanted. 
‘““Atithat time, Sally was about and competent to run 
errands. 
| -“Meantime, the doctor and [ had not slept, and except 
for the visit of the doctor to Miss Gertrude’s room, Wwe 
‘had not left Nathan’s side. 


and Gertrude 


and I 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


‘To make the situation absolutely clear, I will say that 
‘I did not leave the room from the time the treasure. was 
| placed in it until Mr, Bacon came back from the hunt. 

“This, I should say, was about six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 


“Once or twice during that interval, Nathan had half- 


| waked, and the doctor had quieted him immediately with 


_medicine of some kind. 
‘‘The search for the robber had been fruitless. 
‘“‘One by one all the villagers straggled back. 
“Not one of them had found the slightest trace of the 
miscreant. ae Oe 
‘““Officer Bacon was naturally worn and peevish, but he 
was absurdly nervous about his prisoner. 
| “JT declare! It was as if he suspected that Doctor 
| 'Twichell and I had conspired to aid the murderer to es- 
cape! . 
“Tam thankful to say that I kept my temper, 
~ doctor got quite angry. 


but. the 


person, but rather as if it had been fixed to a. coronet, © 


be a 


Caan 


and the jewel I was holding. 


ne | 
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“I believe I remarked that he is an eccentric man. He, 
doesn't like opposition of any sort. Well, his language | 
while disputing with Bacon was hardly what I would like, 
to quote. The substance of it was that Nathan’s condition 
was critical, that it would be little less than deliberate 
murder to move him, and that Bacon had better learn his 
business and mind it. 

‘‘When Bacon had relieved himself by some volleys of 
abuse, I reasoned with him, and the upshot was that I 
agreed to remain in the Bennett house as long as Nathan 
was there. ® 

“Bacon said he should get some rest, look after the work 
around his own home, and then return. 

“So, early in the forenoon, matters settled down again 
to quiet, with the doctor, Gertrude, Sally, and myself the 
only ones besides Nathan in the house, 

‘Along toward noon Mrs. Gordon looked in and stayed 
perhaps a half-hour. 

*“‘Miss Gertrude was up and about, and under the cir- 
cumstances she seemed remarkably well. 

“There was really no need for Mrs. Gordon’s presence, 
and so she returned to-her own home. 

“Not long after this, Doctor Twichell said that he must 
go to his house to get a change of clothing. 

‘* “The patient is good for several hours’ sleep,’ he said ; 
‘if he happens to wake, dominie, give him this,’ and he 
indicated some medicine; ‘when I return I shall make you 
go to bed.’ 

‘I suspected that the eccentric doctor would take advan- 

. tage of his absence to put in several hours of sleep on his| 
own account, but no; back he was in less than an hour. | 

‘‘T was only too glad to lie down, and so tired was I that | 
I fell asleep the minute my eyes closed. 


a 


CHAPTER IIL, 
INVISIBLE Wey Be 

““T slept until I was aroused by a terrific disturbance and 
what happened meantime, and- what led to it, I must} 
relate as Miss Gertrude told it to me. 

‘It seems that shortly after [lay down the doctor felt 
overcome by fatigue himself. i 

*‘ ‘T won’t kill myself for any patient,’ he growled, in 
his eccentric fashion. ‘I’m going to lie down in the next 
room, and if your brother rouses, let me know.’ 

“Gertrude promised to do so, and the doctor left the! 
chamber. 

**T don’t know how long it was after that, but it couldn’t 
have been very long when Gertrude saw that her brother 
was wide awake, : 

‘‘His eyes, she tells me, were very bright, and he was 
looking straight at her. 

“Instantly she rose and started for the door of the room 
where Doctor Twichell had gone to rest. 

‘* ‘Wait a minute, Gertie!’ Nathan said, in a whisper. 

*“She stopped, struck by the anxiety in his tone. 

‘“She didn’t know what to do. 

** *Gertie,’ said Nathan, ‘do you want me to be hanged?’ 

‘This horrible question, most horrible when you re- 
member that Nathan had confessed to the murder of his 
and her brother, well-nigh paralyzed the poor girl. 

“One would say that she had done a great deal in beg- 
ging the officer on the evening before not to lock Nathan | 
up. 

“She could not only feel tenderly toward the murderer, 
and yet, as she herself had said, he was her brother! 

‘*Want him to be hanged! til 

“T put it to you. Mr. Murphy; you’re the last man to 
wish a criminal to escape, but could you stand by and see 
your own brother, no matter how guilty, led to the gal. 
lows without making some effort to save him?” 

‘“thaven’t any brother,’ responded Patsy; ‘‘go on, 
What did Miss Bennett do?” f 

The clergyman cleared his throat and continued: 

“Shé asked him some incoherent question as to what he 
meant. He replied: 

““ ‘Why, Gertie, if Bacon takes me away from here it will 
be to have me hanged. That’s as sure as anything in the 
orld. Bad as Iam, you don’t want that to happen, do 
you?’ 

“Gertrude shuddered. She could not answer. 


‘* “Think of it,’ he went on, ‘I never meant to harm 
Charley. I was simply mad with desire to get hold of the 
treasure. I knew where it was hidden, and I believed [ 
knew where he kept the key. It was the key I wanted, 
and not Charley’s life. I never meant to do him any 
harm. ’* ‘ 

“Gertrude, naturally enough, was crying by this time, 
and she sat down near the bed to regain control of herself. 

‘* ‘Sister,’ he resumed, ‘I’m not sick! ,I’m as well, I’m 
better than you are. I’ve been playing off on the doctor, 
and the rest of them, in order to get a chance to escape. 

‘* “You must help me.’ 

“This was a fearfully hard situation for the girl. 

‘‘What was she to do? I’ve asked you—well, never mind 
what you would have done. — 

‘‘Gertrude asked him how he wanted her to aid him. 

‘* ‘Some time to-night,’ he answered, in an eager 
whisper, ‘get everybody but yourself out of the room. 
You can pretend to tall asleep. Simply see that the back 
door is left unlocked, and I’ll attend to the rest—that is, 
unless you’re going to move those jewels to some other 
room. If that’s yéur plan, you must leave a bagful of 


| diamonds somewhere where I can get it.’ R 


‘The poor girl urged that the plan would be impessible, 
that either I or the doctor, or both, would surely be awake, 
that Bacon would probably be there, and that the latter 
would undoubtedly shoot his prisoner rather than let him 
escape. 

‘‘ ‘No matter,’ insisted Nathan; “‘it’s got to be tried, 
and if you won’t help, you’ll at least not put anything in 
my way. 

‘* “What are you going to do with the jewels?’ 

‘She answered that they were to be left where they 
were. 

‘‘ “All right, then,’ he said; ‘look out!’ 

‘He closed his eyes suddenly, and lay back as he had 
been before. 

‘He had heard a movement in the doctor’s room. 

‘Gertrude heard it, too, and started up. 

‘Before she reached the door, Doctor Twichell opened it 
and entered with a scowl on his face. 

‘* ‘T thought I heard him speaking,’ he growled. 

‘Yes, sir,” faltered Gertrude, ‘he waked for a moment, 
and recognized me. He—he seemed better.’ 

; Doctor T'wichell crossed to the bed and felt Nathan’s 
pulse. 

- “Pye no doubt that the young man’s blood was bound- 
ing rapidly just then. } ; 

‘* “Nonsense!”’ the doctor exclaimed ; ‘better? he’s worse 
if anything; high fever, strange symptoms generally,’ 
and thus muttering, he applied some remedy and started 
back to his room. . 

‘He seemed to think better of it before he had got to 
the door. aa 

‘‘ “Guess I’d better stay by him till the dominie wakes,’ 
he remarked, shortly, and sat down. : 

“Now, Mr. Murphy, the doctor and I have never spoken 
of this part of the matter. In fact, I knew nothing of it 
until last evening, when Miss Gertrude told me about it. 
But it is my impression that Doctor Twichell was not 
wholly deceived by Nathan’s sham illness. This is mere 
theory on my part, and it may not be of any importance, 
eee thought you might as well know my thought about 
1t. 

Patsy nodded. He had no theories to propose or oppose 
until the clergyman should have finished his story. 

Mr. Wilson resumed: 

“Then for several dreadful hours the poor girl sat in the 
chamber with the doctor and Nathan. 

‘Twice the watch was interrupted; first, when Bacon 
called ; having looked in and seen Nathan apparently 
asleep, the officer went down to the kitchen, and sat there 
gossiping with Sally; second, when Sally brought supper 
to the chamber. ee ans 

‘Many a time Gertrude was on the point of coming to 
me for advice, but as often as she would rise from her 
chair to call me, just so often would she feel afraid. | 


“She knew perfectly well that I could not have advised | 


her to help her criminal brother to escape. 


— a + 


"See ‘Patsy at the Seashore,” No, 265 Nick Carter Lrprary. 
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all about it; I don't! 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible that I could have broken faith 
with that suffering girl in order to expose the murderer tio 
the representative of the law. 

‘On the other hand, I could not have winked at Nathan’s 
attempt to escape. 

“Ah, well! I was not called upon to decide the course of 
events one way or the other. 

‘‘It¢ came near to midnight. 

‘¢Bacon looked in once more. 

‘© ‘Frow’s your patient, doc?’ he asked, civilly enough. 

“Twichell looked up with a savage frown. He had been 
dozing off and on all through the evening, and was more 
than usually irritable. If Bacon had chanced to use any 
slighting words or tone, there probably would have been 
another wordy row. I guess Bacon was willing to avoid 
one, so that he might not feel that he’d got to stay up 
longer. 

‘“A¢ all events, the doctor, after staring fiercely a mo- 
ment, collected himself and answered, calmly: 

‘< ‘Tt’s impossible to say, Mr. Bacon. His condition 
puzzles me. 
and other indications of fever, while his breathing is 
normal, and his temperature doesn’t seem to be affected 
seriously. There may have been some nervous shock that 
will develop symptoms that I can understand before morn- 
ing.’ 

“~Are you going to watch with him again all night?’ 

‘¢ ‘7 or the dominie will be here every minute. ’ 

‘< ‘Then there’s no need of my hanging around longer, is 
there?”’ 

‘¢ ‘Not the least.’ 

‘CAL right, then. 
anything happens?’ 

66 ‘Ves. ? 

‘¢ ‘Good-night.’ 

“The doctor growled a response, and Bacon withdrew. 

‘© A minute or so later they heard him bidding Sally good- 
night. . 

“Then came the sound of Sally bolting the door, and im- 
mediately afterward she could be heard climbing the stairs 
to her room. ; 

“The doctor yawned. 

‘© ‘Young lady,’ he said, rising abruptly, ‘go and tell the 
dominie it’s his turn now, and then go to bed yourself. I 
don’t intend to have more than one patient on my hands 
in this house. Understand? You’re to go to bed as soon as 
you’ve called the dominie.’ 

‘© ¢Yog, sir,’ she answered. 

“The room, as perhaps I should have explained earlier, 
was lighted by one lamp, and the wick of that was turned 
low. 

‘“Beside the lamp on the table was a candle, unlighted. 

“Miss Gertrude lighted the candle, said ‘,ood-night, 
doctor,’ and went to the door. 

‘Just as she laid her hand on the knob the doctor an- 
swered, ‘good-night, miss,’ and at that same time he was 
putting his hand on the knob of the door to the room 
where he had lain down to rest in the afternoon. 

‘You understand the situation then; there are two 
doors to the chamber Nathan occupied; one leads to 
another chamber, the other to a hallway. Doctor Twichell 
was at the one door, Miss Gertrude at the other. The 
windows of that room, three in number, are fully thirty 
feet from the ground, or rather from the water, for the 
mill stream flows under the house at that point. 

‘Miss Gertrude stepped. into the hall, unlighted, you 
understand, except by her candle. 

‘Ag she turned about to close the chamber door a gust 
of wind puffed out the candle flame. 

“She tells me that at the same instant she became aware 
that something wrong was going on. 


You know where to find me in case 


S 


“There was no accounting for that puff of air except on | 


the theory that somebody blew out the cardle. 
“There is to this day no accounting for it except on the 
same theory. 


There is frequent recurrence of rapid pulse | 


‘God knows what I would have advised had she told me considerably—no wonder—and her impressions are Con- 


| fused. 

‘‘Nevertheless, 1am convinced that when the candle 
was blown out and she turned with a start of fright to 
enter the chamber, the lamp within the chamber was out 
also. 

“She says she could see nothing within the room, but 
that she heard a fearful tumult there. 

‘Ag to the tumult, I can speak with certainty of that, 
for it waked me from a sound sleep. 

“Gertrude says that there seemed to be a fight in pro- 
gress, and, to her excited imagination, there were several 
persons concerned in it. 

“No words were spoken, but there was heavy breath- 
ing, and now and then a grunt that seemed like the doc- 
tor’s voice. 

‘* All this, mind you, took place in a few seconds. 

“In the first of it, Gertrude stood grasping the door for 
support, too frightened to stir or cry out. 

«“ Presently she got partial control of herself, and gave & 
piercing scream, at the same instant starting forward 
toward the middle of the chamber where the struggle 
sounded hardest. 

““What the poor child hoped to accomplish, God only 
knows. 

‘“‘T presume she had her prother’s intended escape in 
mind, and that she was too agitated to act with a definite 
plan. 

‘“Tn her wild scream she had called my name. 

“By that time I was off the bed—I had not undressed 
further than to remove my coat—and was trying to find 
the door of my room. 

“You must remember that I had gone. to bed by day- 
light in a strange room. 

“T was exhausted when I lay down, and took no note of 
my surroundings, being inexperienced in these serious. 
matters to imagine that I should be called upon to act 
hastily in the dark. 

“The consequence was that when I was aroused by the 
commotion in another part of the big house, I at. first 
could not think where I was. 

“One second, doubtless, was lost in recollecting myself. 

“Then the terrible situation flashed upon my mind, and 
I leaped from the bed and dashed across the room. 

“What I did would be comic if it wasn’t that the cir- 
cumstances were so tragic. 

“T knocked over two chairs and fell to my knees. 

“Just as the scream rang through the house IT laid hold 
of a door, yanked it open, and started out pell mell only te 
bring up sharply against a wall. 

‘“‘T had opened the door of a clothes-closet! 

“Realizing my blunder, I became a little cooler, al- 
though my heart beat fast with exasperation. 

“T eroaned aloud at the thought of how the seconds 
were flying, while some terrible crisis was at hand, and 
therefore I tried to take a course of action that would 
bring me into the hall in the quickest possible time. 

““T stepped out of the closet, and felt my way along the 
svall until I came to a door, for I could not remember the 
| frst thing about the lay of the land, so to speak. 

“The first door I came to was locked upon the other 
side. 

“Tt probably opened upon a connecting chamber. 

“The next one proyed to be what I wanted, and when I 
opened it I knew which way to turn, even if there hadn’s 
been the terrible racket to guide me. 

“For meantime all this noise was going on. 

‘Tt sounded to me as if several men were fighting and 
jumping up and down. 

‘“Ag 1 dashed down the hall the nature of -the noise 
| changed. 

“Tt was then as if one or more persons were running 
away. 

“T turned a corner in the hall and saw a dim flash as if 
‘a match had been struck and suddenly extinguished. 
| “Tater it proved that this was the case. | 
“For the present it is enough to say that the flash re- 


““T cannot speak with exactness as to the details of what vealed the location of Nathan’s chamber, for the light 


followed. 
“Miss Gertrude seems to have a very’ clear memory of 
events up to this point, but here her self-control gave way 


‘came from within the room through the open door. 
| The door couldn’t have been more than twenty feet 
distant. re ane 


re 
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‘‘T assure you I saw nothing, or + nobody, in the hall ahead 
of me. 

“‘T yan with all my might, conscious of retreating foot- 
steps, hurried but nat very rapid, in front somewhere. 

‘There was also a strange, dragging sound, | 

“‘T could see absolutely nothing, but a lesser darkness at 
my left fold me that I was opposite the door of Nathan’s 
room, and I was about to turn in there when I heard a 
heavy thud a little distance down the hall, followed by 
light groan and the sound of more rapid steps F 

“Tl passed the room and hastened forward, exercising 
some caution, fortunately, or else I should have stumbled | 
violently against Miss Gertrude’s body. 

‘“As it was, my foot struck her with such force that she 
groaned slightly. 

‘“*T knelt by her at once, and having found her head, 
raised it to my knee, and asked her if she was hurt. | 

‘‘Her answer was an inarticulate groan. | 

‘hank God, there were matches in my pocket! 

‘‘T lighted one and examined her face and hands for any 
sign of serious wound. 

‘““Mhere was no blood, but I observed 4 small red spot as 
of a bruise upon her forehead, and there were other red 
marks upon her throat. 

‘*T also noticed another thing. 

**She had fallen or been thrown down in front of a door. 

‘‘If was open, and it led to the room where Doctor 
Twichell had gone to rest. 

‘A small matter, of course, but I mention it as I 
everything else, in order that nothing may be omitted. 
‘‘Well, there were no longer sounds of struggling. 

‘‘from Nathan’s room I could hear two voices; one that 
of Doctor Twichell. It sounded angrily, though not loud, 
as if he were giving very emphatic instructions to some- 
body. 

“The other voice was equally low, and it seemed to be 
expressing something stubborn and defiant. 

‘*T could. distinguish no words from either ‘voice. 

‘In fact, though, my attention was wholly absorbed | 
with the sad plight of Miss Gertrude. 

‘‘She was unconscious; that is, she could not answer my 
questions or help herself, but she was sufferi ing intensely. 

‘‘T picked her up, and started into the room that had 
been used by Doctor Twichel]l, intending to lay her in the) 
bed. 

“‘Then I observed that there was a stream of light) 
issuing from Nathan’s door, so I carried her there. | 

‘*There was a lounge in that room. 

‘““As I entered with Miss Gertrude in my arms, I saw 
that the doctor was bending over the bed, where Nathan 
Jay as before, except that the bedding was greatly disar- 
ranged. (is 

*‘Noctor Twichell looked up quickly as we entered. 

‘** ‘Miss Gertrude seems to be fearfully hurt, doctor,’ I 
said. 

‘¢ «Then I’ll attend to her first’ he remarked, in his usual 
abrupt, rather rough way; ‘her life is worth twenty of 
that scoundrel’s.’ 


do 


CHAPTER IV. 
DEATH AND ROBBERY. 


“y saw no peculiar significance in this remark at the 
time. I felt it to be simply his rough»way of expressing a 
thought that I shared myself. 

‘*He came over-to the lounge where I had laid the girl, 
placed his hand on her brow and grunted. 

‘‘It was evident that his searching glance took i in every 
outward detail of her condition. 

‘* ‘Ts it serious, doctor?’ I asked. 

‘‘His reply was another grunt. 

‘« ‘Ghafe her hands,’ he commanded, after a moment. 

‘‘Of course I obeyed. 

“For several minutes I worked as he bade me, too 
anxious for the poor girl to think. much upon w hat had 
been happening. Once I did venture to ask in a gen- 
eral way about it, but the doctor’s only answer was a pro- 
os exclamation and a repeated command to keep at 
work. 


Meantime he appeared to he equally busy; first in pre-' 


paring a moist bandage for Gertrude’s head, then in apply- 


lapplied his ear to Nathan’s 
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ing it, 
mouth. 

‘‘T should say that not less than five minutes passed in 
these operations. 

‘““T ought to remark before I forget it, that Sally, too, 
had been attracted to the scene by the disturbance. 

“She came bringing a lighted candle, and alniost too 
frightened to hold it upright. 

‘«*Did you see him?’ asked the doctor, 
he saw her in the doorway. 

‘‘Her teeth chattered so that she could not reply intel- 
ligibly. 

‘¢<Ueh! grunted the doctor; ‘go down to the 
and bring up another pitcher of water.’ 

“She seemed tov scared to obey at first, but he repeated 
his order with an angry, half-threatening movement 
toward her, and she hastily retreated. 

‘‘*There’s nothing more to be afraid of,’ he called after 
her. 


‘This was near the beginning, that is, 
began to chafe Miss Gertrude’s hands. 
‘She’ll do now,”’ said the doctor, just as Sally re- 
turned with the pitcher of water; ‘it’s serious, but not 
dangerous, dominie, Here, young woman, put down that 
pitcher and help us take her to her own room.’ 
“There was nothing for Sally to do in the 


ane teed in forcing a stimulant into her 


sharply, when 


<itehen 


shortly after I 


ray of help 


‘except to carry a candle, and that she did, preceding Doc- 


tor T'wichell and myself. 


‘‘For that matter, I did nothing but follow, for the doc- 
tor picked her up and carried her with less discomfort 
than would have been the case if we had both taken hold. 

‘‘When we reached Gertrude’s room and the doctor had 
laid her on the bed, he said to Sally: 

‘* “Undress her and. stay here. When she wakes, give 
her a teaspoonful of this.’ 

‘‘He dropped a little powder in a glass of water, stirred 
it thoroughly and set it on the bureau. 

‘Then he made another examination of the patient, and 
turning to me, said, very gravely: 

‘* “Now for the other one. I shall need you there.’ 

‘*We returned at once to Nathan’s chamber. 


‘‘On the way I repeated my question as to what had 


happened. 


“Tl tell you what I know presently, dominie,’ replied). 
the doctor, in a very sober tone. 

‘There was nothing of the impatience and sharpness 
that usually marked his talk to others. 

‘“Well, we entered the chamber and went directly to 
Nathan’s bed? 

‘‘Doetor Twichell felt the man’s pulse briefly, and then 
s chest. 

‘‘Meantime, I stood horrified by the change that had 
come over Nathan. 


‘His face was ghastly white, the eyes staring terribly, 


| the lips and teeth parted, and on his throat great blue 


marks were getting more distinct every second. 

‘Before I had recovered my self- possession—for I felt.a 
strange weakness due to the succession of shocks—the 
doctor straightened up, and looking me full in the eyes, 

sai¢ 

*¢ “Well, dominie, 

** “Dead! I easped. 

‘* ‘It would have been impossible to save him,’ con- 
tinued the doctor, still locking steadfastly at me; ‘I 
knew that when you brought the girl in. She will survive. 
This one was dying then.’ 

“IT sank into a chair, completely overcome. 

‘Under the ordinary circumstances of death, I am pot” 
lacking in self-control, but here the accumulation of hor- 
rors seemed to be too much. for my strength and nerves. 

“I did not shut out the tragic scene by’ putting my ~ 
hands to my eyes, but kept them open, watching and try- 
ing hard to pull myself together, as the saying is. 


he’s dead!’ 


“T saw the doctor try to close Nathan’ Ss eyes and mouth. i 


‘Both remained obstinately open. 

‘“‘T saw him feel among the muscles of the dead man s 
ae Hil if to determine whether the jaw had been dis-— 
ocatec 


, ‘Then he stood thoughtfully looking down at the corpse 
for a moment. 


—— 


oy 


-) Bacon may think. 


to perform. 
.oner, There is still the property to guard.’ 
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‘‘Presently he proceeded every methodically to prepare 
gome bandages. 

‘“‘One of these he adjusted about Nathan’s forehead, so 
that the horrible, staring eyes were concealed. 


‘‘Hxerting all his great muscular force, he brought the 


dead man’s jaws nearly together, and then put a bandage 
around the head and face so as to hold them in position. 

‘‘He also adjusted the cloths so that the blue marks on 
the throat were concealed. 

‘after that he composed the limbs, rearranged the bed- 
ding, and threw a sheet over the body. 

“Then he drew up a chair in front of me. 

‘« ‘Tragic happenings, dominie,’ he said. 


‘‘His professional coolness had done much to restore me, | 


and by this time I was myself again. 

‘“ ‘Now, doctor,’ I said, ‘tell me how it came about.’ 

‘* ‘T will, as far as I know,’ he responded. 

‘‘As nearly as I can recall his exact language, it was 
this: ; 
‘¢ ‘T had. asked Miss Bennett to call you. She lighted a 
candle and started afi once. At the same time I started 
toward that room yonder. As she opened the hall door my 
hand was on the other door. Suddenly the room became 
totally dark. Instinctively I jumped to the corner where 
the jars of treasure lay. I had no time to prepare a plan 
of defense, for I collided with somebody—a man, cer- 
tainly—and. we clinched. There was a good deal of a row. 
I know that I was pulled and mauled by more than one 
man. How many I can’t say, but I should think not more 
than two. After a time I felt that but one man was clutch- 
ing at me; the other, [ infer ‘was struggling with Miss 
Bennett, who screamed for you. I bore my adversary 
across the room and threw him on the bed. Resistance on 
his part was over. I could feel that, and after IT had 
thrown him on the bed, he lay still. I struck a match, but 


it sputtered and went out at once. The flash was enough | 
I 


to show that the man on the bed was Nathan. A moment 
‘ater I had the Jamp lighted, and a glance showed me that 
Nathan was dying. The rest you know.’ 

‘‘Nothing, Mr. Murphy, could be more precise and exact 
than that statement. I hadn’t the slightest doubt of its 
entire truth: 

‘‘ ‘Doctor,’ I asked, ‘what was the cause of death?’ 

‘“ ¢Noute congestion of the lungs,’ he answered, 
promptly; ‘when that happens no mortal power can save 
aman.’ 

“T knew that. Something in my expression probably 
indicated that 1 was not wholly satisfied, for the doctor 
smiled grimly and added: 


‘¢ <Mhose blue marks on the throat seem to tell a differ- | 


ent story, don’t they, dominie?’ 

“« “My dear sir!’ I exclaimed, horrified, “do not imagine 
that I suspect you of strangling Nathan even accidentally 
in the excitement of the struggle.’ 

“ ‘No, no!’ responded the doctor; ‘I assure you I didn’t 
once have my fingers upon either man’s throat. Whether 
the other fellow clutched Nathan, I don’t know, but,. for 
that matter, the symptoms, you observe, are natural in a 
case of death from the cause I state. No, the fact is that 
Nathan Bennett was a sick man, and the violent effort he 
made to take advantage of the circumstances and escape, 
brought on the congestion that quickly exhausted his 
strength and killed him.’ 

‘* ‘Nobody, certainly,’ I 
to you.’ 

‘* ‘Nobody that knows anything could,’ he rernarked, 
grimly; ‘but there’s no telling what an ignoramus like 
However, he may think what he 
* @hooses. We have done our duty, and we still have duties 
Death has relieved us from watching a pris- 


said, ‘could attach any blame 


‘(With this he rose and went toward the corner where 


) the jars of precious stones had been deposited. 
ae **T followed him. : 


‘We both stopped short and looked at one another. 

‘‘One of the jars was missing. “ai 

‘The cover of the other was upon she floor. 

“‘T recognized this as the one whiéh had been overturned 
in the room that looks out upon the mill-pond. 


‘‘My story is nearly done, Mr. Murphy. 

‘“We made a hasty search of the chamber and of the 
hall near by without discovering anything whatever. 

‘‘Then we sent Sally out, .in spite of her protests to 
arouse Bacon, Mrs. Gordon, and other neighbors. 

‘*While she was gone I sat in the chamber where Nathan 


|lay dead, and Doctor Twichell remained in Gertrude’s 


room. This division of the responsibility was made at his 
request. 

‘*Eventually, Bacon and others searched the building 
from top to bottom. 

‘‘Not only was no trace of the missing jar found, but 
no door or window fastened in any other way than on the 
inside. 

‘“You will remember that Gertrude heard Sally lock the 
outside front door a short time before the terrible struggle 
took place. 

‘‘Later Gertrude assured me that she had not heeded her 
brother’s request to leave the back door unlocked. 

‘*For that matter, as I said, every possible exit or en- 
trance to the building was found to be locked on the inside. 

‘‘T myself heard Sally unlocking the front door when 
she went to-‘summon Officer Bacon. 

‘*Well, all the efforts of the local authorities came to 
nothing. Neither jewels nor clew to the robber were dis- 
covered. 

‘‘Miss Gertrude was down with a severe illness that 
kept her 1n bed for many days, most of the time uncon- 
scious. 

‘An inquest was held over Nathan’s body, and the coro- 
ner’s jury accepted Doctor Twichell’s statements and mine 
without question, returning a verdict of déath from nat- 
ural causes. 

‘“Meantime, on my authority asa friend of the unfor- 
tunate girl, I sent for a safe of the most modern construc- 
tion, and locked the remainder of the jeyels in it. 

‘‘They are there now, or were, last 6vening. 

‘There is just one more point to speak of. 

‘‘Miss Gertrude recovered, and I assumed the task of 


telling her what had happened. 


‘She bore the news well. ies 

‘‘A few days later, and that brings us fo%ast evening, I 
called on her for the purpose of examining §h6 jewels and 
preparing some plan for realizing upon them, for, of 
course, she doés not care to keep her property in that 
form. 

‘Tt was then that she told me all about Nathan’s des- 
perate plan for escape. 

‘Tt was then, also, thatwe discovered that one jewel at 
least had disappeared, hesides all those that were taken 
off bodily in the missing jar. 

“T refer to the big diamond with the extraordinary set- 
ting that dropped from my fingers as I was replacing it in 
the jar. 

‘‘Tt stands to reason that whoever took the jar in the 
darkness could not at the same time have taken that gem 
from the other jar.” 


CHAPTER V._ 
PATSY STUDIES. MEDICINE. 


‘‘Well,’’ said Patsy, as Mr. Wilson settled back in his 


vY 


chair to show that he had finished, ‘‘that’s a good story. 

‘‘A good story, Mr. Murphy!’’ cried the clergyman, sit- 
ting up again. 

His face expressed astonishment and almost indignation. 

‘‘T don’t mean that it’s a pleasant story,’’ Patsy ex- 
plained, ‘‘but that it saves me asking a lot of questions.”’ 

‘‘Ah! then] have managed to give you a fair idea of the 
events and the situation?”’ 

‘‘Yes, a good idea of the events, certainly. As to the 
situation, I must think about it. Do you wish me to under- 
take an investigation?”’ 

‘‘T do. Miss Gertrude herself feels that her interests de- 
mand it; for there is no telling when she may be troubled 
again, but, as I have explained, she shrinks from sending 
for you. 

‘“‘T haven’t a doubt, however, that if you should do the 
work, she would meet any expenses or any charges that 
you might make. If 1 had means of my own, I would 


‘«*Well,’? remarked the doctor, ‘it seems that the scoun- guarantee your bill.” : 
no epee taal ; \“ “Mr, Wilson,’’ said Patsy, “I trust that you will believe: . 


drel managed to get away with a part of the stuff.’ 


we 
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me when I say that the question of my bill doesn’t enter | 


into the matter at all. 1711 tell you why. 
‘In the course of the inquiry which resulted in my re- 


covery of her property and the discovery that Nathan had | 


murdered Charles Bennett, I became convinced that 
Nathan had a confederate. It was my intention not to 
finish with the case until I had run him down, but, as you 
know, I was dismissed by the young lady after Nathan’s 
confession. 

“‘Hyen then i was half inclined not to accept my dis- 
missal, but to go ahead in my own way and complete the 
job. 

‘‘Tt_ seemed to me then that to do so would be simply to 
keep her in a lot of distress that might be avoided by drop- 
ping the matter. You see I was certain then, and am more 
certain now that Nathan had no confederate until after 
the murder had been committed; so I had no crime to 
charge against the confederate, supposing I should find 
him. 

“‘T don’t think any human being, detective or other, 
could have foreseen that the confederate would take such 
desperate chances as he did directly after Nathan’s con- 
fession. 


‘‘Nevertheless, I feel that I made a mistake in dropping 


the case where I did. 

“Tt isn’t my habit to do so, and from this I learn a last- 
ing lesson. Ill never leave any case I am on until the last 
shadow of possible crime is cleared away. 

‘“*] propose now to go to Scituate, and find out all about 
that robbery on my own account, and I’ll pay my own 
bills.”’ 

“‘T don’t think,’’ responded the clergyman, ‘“‘that you 
can justly charge yourself with making a mistake, but I 
won’t argue the matter, for I like your spirit: 

‘*It seems to me that the problem will be to manage it 
‘without co-operation from Miss Gertrude. If she should 
recognize you there——”’ 

“Don’t let that worry you. 


somebody should call on you and present my card. , 

‘In that case, talk as frankly as you would to me. 

‘‘Now for one or two questions. It is evident that Miss 
Gertrude was dragged from Nathan’s chamber and struck 
down in the hall opposite the door to Doctor Twichell’s 
room. Probably she clung to the man, thus causing the 
comparatively slow footsteps. I ask you to recall the dim 
flash made by the striking of the match. 

‘Were Gertrude and the man to whom she clung in the 
hall then, or in the chamber?’’ 

*“T don’t know. I couldn’t see them in the hall.”’ 

Mr. Wilson looked more serious than ever. He felt what 
Patsy’s question was leading to. 

‘“Tt's possible, then, that she was still in the chamber?” 

**Pogsible, yes.’ : 

“Ts it possible that she may have been dragged through 
the doctor’s room to the hall?”’ ie 

‘‘Yes, I thought of that. It’s possible.”’ 

‘¢And when she was struck down the man who thus 
shook her off might have run back to Nathan’s room 
through the doctor’s room, eh?’’ 

“‘T thought of that, too.”’ 3 

‘‘Tsn’t it possible, Mr. Wilson, that the rapidly retreat- 
ing footsteps you heard after Miss Gertrude’s fall, were 


‘not in the hallway, but were in the doctor’s room, the man 


then being on his way back to Nathan’s?”’ 

Mr. Wilson looked extremely troubled. 

“TF have racked my brain with that question, Mr. 
Murphy,’’ he answered; ‘‘I was in total darkness, I was 
fearfully excited; I have been forced to the conclusion 
that I am not certain whether those footsteps were in the 
hall or elsewhere. ’’ 

‘“Then they might have been in the doctor’s room?”’ 

‘'Yes, they might have.”’ 

Patsy was silent for a moment, and Mr. Wilson watched 
him anxiously. ‘ 

The question that the clergyman dreaded did not come. 

‘““Did any other physician testify before the coroner?”’ 

““Oh, yes; Doctor Martin.”’ 

‘Who is he?’’ 

“A young man who has recently begun practice. ”’ 

‘*Did he make a post-mortem?”’ 


Keep all this to yourself, | 
and don’t talk detective to anybody in Scituate unless} 


‘‘T believe not in the usual sense. He examined the body 
/in the presence of Doctor Twichell, Mr. Bacon, the coro- 
‘ner, and possibly one or two others.”’ 

“Did his testimony corroborate Twichell’s? But of 
course it did. I didn’t need to ask the question. You said 
| the verdict was death from natural causes.”’ 

ee Yes. 99 

Again Patsy was silent. When he next spoke he said: 

; ‘You have been yery careful to confine yourself to facts 
in your narration, and that was right. Nevertheless, your 
views, theories, or suspicions might be useful. Is fhere any 
other circumstance that leads you to suspect that Doctor 
Twichell was the robber?”’ 

This was the question the clergyman dreaded. 

He had expected it, and yet it came in such a peculiar 
i way that he almost leaped from his chair. A 

‘*Any other circumstance, Mr. Murphy!’’ he repeated. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Patsy, smiling; ‘‘you’ve given me the facts; 
now let me have your thoughts about them.’? 

Mr. Wilson hesitated a moment. 

‘‘As God is my judge, I tried to tell that story in such a 
way that no suspicion of mine toward anybody should be 
revealed.’’ 

‘“‘T know you did,’’ returned Patsy, ‘‘but the facts speak 
for themselves.. I'l] tell you a little something about your- 
self. 

‘“You’ve tried your best to view this case in such a way 
as to hold the doctor innocent of any crime. 

‘It has troubled you greatly because any way you re- 
i gard it you cannot help feeling suspicious of him. 

‘‘And the worst of it is that you are perfectly aware 
that the doctor, or an outsider, would be equally justified 
in looking upon you with suspicion.”’ 

Mr. Wilson compressed his lips and looked at the detec- 
tive steadily. : 

‘*You are right,’ he said. 

‘‘Well, then, you'll be doing the doctor no harm by stat- 
ing all the grounds for your suspicion. In fact, if he’s 
under a cloud, the best service you could do him would be 
to look at his case in the worst possiblelight in order that, 
if he proves to be innocent, his defense may be the more 
complete. ’’ 


‘True, but if I express my suspicions of the doctor, I 
'ought also to consider how damaging the facts are with 
regard to myself.”’ 

Patsy laughed. 

‘‘Come, Mr. Wilson,’’ he said, ‘‘you are not on trial be- 
fore me. Of course I’ve only your word for it .that you 
were knocking about in your room while the racket was 
going on, but I believe you just the same.. The danger you 
are inis this: you are so afraid of doing an unjust act 
that you will not look the facts squarely in the face.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, I will!”’ 

“But you are hoping to be convinced that Doctor 
Twichell had nothing to do with the robbery.”’ 

‘*Certainly.”’ 

‘*Perhaps he hadn't, but you yourself have said that no 
man is aboye suspicion. Depend upon it, if the facts jus- 
tify a belief in Twichell’s innocence, he will be cleared. 

‘“Meantime he is the only person upon whom suspicion 
can rest, and he must be studied. 


‘**T shall manage somehow to examine the house. 
that I may have other opinions. 

“By the way, did you ever study medicine?”’ 

Nov sire? , 

‘“You don’t know what sort of drugs the doctor gave to 
Nathan and Miss Gertrude, then?’’ i 

‘‘No, but I think the bottles are still in the house.”’ 

‘When you return you must manage to get possession 
of them and keep them until I or some friend of mine asks 
for them.”’ 


‘‘T will, but, Mr. Murphy, you don’t go so far as to sus- 
pect that Doctor Twichell administered poison——”’ 

‘‘T suspect nothing; I simply see possibilities. Were you 
ever present at a death from acute congestion of the 
lungs?”’ 

‘This was the only instance.”’ \ 

‘‘Ever hear the symptoms discussed?” 

‘Only by Doctor Twichell.’’ 

‘Well, I must do some reading on the subject.”’ 


uF 


After 
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‘Then you don’t think that was the cause of Nathan’s 
death?” . 

‘‘ Again I say I have no opinions. 
Twichell is regarded in Scituate,’’ 
‘‘With regard to this affair?”’ 

‘Ves, and generally.” 

“‘Generally, he has been regarded with amused curi- 
osity, for he is different from the rest of the people, Lives 
alone, does his own housework, and, as I tried to show, is 
rather tyrannical and rough in dealing with others. But 
he was neyer looked upon as anything worse than a harm- 
less if somewhat disagreeable crank.’”’ 

‘‘And now?’’ ; 

‘‘Well, there is an undercurrent of distrust.”’ 

‘“‘Do people say that he could tell something about the 
missing jewels if he would?”’ 

“That’s about it.”’ 

‘‘Do they make any direct charges?”’ 

“No, You know how country gossip goes. It is mere 
unreasoning suggestion. To use an old-fashioned expres- 
sion, the people look cross-eyed at the doctor.”’ 

‘‘How does he take it?” 

‘“With contemptuous indifference. ’’ 

“That’s like him, isn’t it?” 

“T should say so. Once he did say something—— 

‘‘What were the circumstances?”’ 


Tell me how Doctor | 


y 


9 
si 

‘One of the village busybodies with more tongue than 
sense remarked in the doctor’s hearing that if the facts 
were known there wouldn’t be such a tarnal mystery as 


privilege of looking over the building the better it will be 


for all. I shall call on you myself before long. 
‘‘Yours truly, P. MurpHy.”’ 


The clergyman read the letter standing in his front 
doorway. 

‘‘Ah,’’ he said, with a cautious glance at Mr. Sprague 
‘Tam glad to.see you. Come into my study.”’ ; 

Mr. Sprague went in and sat down. 

‘Are you aware of the contents of this letter?’’ asked 
Mr. Wilson. 

‘‘Well,’’ answered Mr. Sprague, in an embarrassed way, 
‘‘T suppose it introduces me. I’m a contractor, and Mr, 
Murphy said there was a job down here that you were in- 
terested in. I suppose the letter mentions it.’’ 

Na ay but didn’t Mr. Murphy tell you anything about 
it?’ 

Mr. Sprague stared a moment as if he were utterly 
puzzled by the question. 

Then he began to fish through his pockets. 

‘(Hold on a minute, mister,’’ he said; ‘‘he told me that 
if you was anyway backward about talking to me, I was 
to show you his card. Where the mischief did I put it? 
Oh! here ’tis.’’ 

He handad over one of Patsy’s cards, crumpled and 
soiled, but genuine, undoubtedly. 


“Mhen it’s all right,’’ said the clergyman, with a sigh 


lof relief; ‘‘in a matter of this kind one cannot be too care- 


to how them diamonds got out of the Bennett house. 
‘‘Doctor Twichell fired up at once. 
‘A number of persons were standing about. 
‘‘He turned upon them and exclaimed: 


‘(Seq here, you impudent mumskulls! if you’ve got, 


anything to say against me, you’d better say it in court. 
If you don’t look sharp, I’11 make you answer to a charge 
of slander. Why don’t you have me taken up, have my 
house searched, and employ a Boston lawyer to cross-ex- 
amine me?’ ”’ 

‘““Was that the end of it?”’ 

“Yes; no one had the courage to talk back.’’ 

“Well, that was like him, too,’’ said Patsy, thought- 
fully; ‘‘can you get back to Scituate to-night?” 

‘‘T think so.”’ 

“Then you’d better. I shall lose no time, and you'll hear 
from me directly or indirectly very soon. pee 

_ The clergyman promptly took his departure, going from 
Nick Carter’s house to the Grand Centr 
within an hour he took an express train for Boston. 

Patsy was not only on the same train, but in the same 
car with Mr. Wilson. 

The detective had added about twenty-five years to his 
appearance, and during most of the journey he was en- 
gaged in reading a large volume that contained informa- 
tion about diseases of the lungs. ; 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN SPITE OF LOCKS AND BOLTS. 
Early in the afternoon of the following day a man called 
ae Wilson’s house and handed the clergyman this 
Etter : 


“DEAR Mr. WiLson:—Miss Bennett should be persuaded 
to have the damage caused by the breaking away of the 
mill-wheel repaired. 
house are not at all injured, and nobody 
start the mill again, but the appearance of the building 
would be improved greatly by clearing away the wreck- 
age caused by the wheel and by boarding up the archway 
through which the mill stream flows. : 

‘Perhaps Miss Bennett might like to have the entire 
part of the building that was formerly a mill made over 

BS go that nothing will remain to remind her of her gloomy 
an experience there. At any rate, the matter should be con- 
ey sidered, and for that purpose somebody should take a look 
at the building in order to estimate on the expense. 


will ever want to 


have nothing done. 
you to arrange for this, 
Mr. Sp 


The bearer iS a 


quire 


al Depot, where | 


Of course the living rooms of the, 


This | 
will do no harm even if Miss Bennett should decide to) 


rague, who will be able to make the | 
d. The sooner he can get the he had made a mistake; 


ful. I don’t suppose I need to ask any more questions. Mr. 
Murphy must have explained to you exactly what he 
wants.”’ : 

Mr. Sprague looked stupidly at the cl 

‘Ho wants me to make an estimate. 
me anything else, I’d like to know.”’ 

The clergyman was surprised. 

“Tt seems ‘rather funny,’’ he thought, ‘‘that the detee- 
tive should send such a common-place thick-head on this 
business. However, I suppose Murphy knows what he’s 
ahout.”’ 


Aloud he said: 
‘Very well. It so happens thaf there need be no delay 


in your getting to work. At least, I think it’s all right.”’ 

“T should hope so,’’ growled Mr. Sprague; ‘‘I hain’t got 
any too much time to throw away, though Mr. Murphy 
did say that he’d see that my time was paid for.”’ 

““Well,’? responded Mr. Wilson, ‘‘the fact is that I ‘was 
talking with Miss Bennett this forenoon about this very 
matter. She mentioned that something ought to be done 
to the building, and I agreed. I don’t think she’s engaged 
anybody to do the work or estimate on it yet. 

“Tf you like we'll go right over and see.’”’ 

“That'll suit me toa T.”’ 

They rose from their chairs and Sprague started to the 
| door. 

‘One moment,’’ said the clergyman, doubtfully; *‘Mr. 
Murphy asked me to get possession of certain articles to 
show him or some friend of his who would eall. 

“T sot them without difficulty. Would you like to see 
them ?”’ 

‘“What are they?”’ 

‘Look here.’’s 

Mr. Wilson opened a drawer in his desk. 

Sprague stepped up and looked in it. _ 

There were a few small bottles in the drawer, two drug- 
gists’ boxes, and a small quantity of linen. 

The contractor picked up one of the bottles and ‘turned 
it over with dull curiosity. . 

‘Ags I told Mr..Murphy,’’ said the clergyman in a low 
tone, ‘‘the doctor had some emergency medicine ip his 
pocket at the very start. I’ve no doubt that the flask or 
box that contained that is not here. ee 

“Ah?” 

“These are all the articles brou 

‘‘See here,’’? interrupted Sprague, ‘‘vou’d better. talk - 
with Murphy about this here. _ I come down to talk car- 
pentering and stone work, I did.”’ 

He tossed the bottle back into the drawer and turned 
away. 

Mr. Wilson was somewhat disturbed, for he feared that 
but the detective had told him to — 


nas 


ergyman. 
How could he ¢eli 


ght from the drug store 


\ ss 


2 
~ 


speak with anybody presenting Patsy’s card as if the 
caller were Patsy himself. 

‘\Well,”’ he said, closing the drawer, ‘‘please don’t men- 
tion that I showed you those things.” 

“Oh, no,’’ responded the contractor, cheerfully; ‘‘you 
can depend on me to mind my own business. ”’ 

They had no conversation on the way to the Bennett 
house, but as they turned from the street into the private 
road that led up to it, Mr. Wilson said: 

“This is the house. You can see ata glance what has 
got io be done.’’ 


T :e clergyman pointed to the wreck of a mill-wheel in 
thes‘ream a short distance below the building, and then 
to tie arch in the very middle of the house through which 
the till stream flowed. 


““There’s a lot of work to be done under the building, I 


reci:on,’’ remarked Sprague. 

*‘Ves, if Miss Bennett wants that 
rem deled. We’ll ask her about it.”’ 

*“S;appose I go down and take a look——”’ 

“No, wait. There’s Miss Bennett at the door. It will be 
bet*cor to speak with her first.’’ 

Mx. Wilson led the way to the front door, where Miss 
Bennett, having seen him approaching, was waiting. 


part of the building 


‘Gertie,’’ he said, “‘you know we were speaking this' 


morning about having the house repaired.’ 
*“Yes,’’ answered the girl, indifferently. 


**l’ve just been called on by this gentleman with refer- | 


ence to some work a friend of mine wants done. He isa 


contractor, and I thought it would be well to bring him | 


right over, let him examine the house, and tell you what 
it will cost to put it in the shape you want. Miss Bennett, 
Mr. Sprague.’’ 

She looked at Sprague with very little show of interest 
and bowed. 

‘‘i’m not so sure that I want the house touched,’’ she 
said; ‘‘I hardly think I shall care to live here. What do 
you think of advertising the place to be sold?”’ 

Mr. Wilson’s face grew grave. 


Whatever he might have thought of the idea of selling | 


the place, he was certain that this man Sprague ought to 
be allowed to look it over. 

There was no doubt that in some way the examination 
was a part of the detective’s plan, and it must be arranged 
somchow. ; 

‘“‘I’m surprised,’’ was the way the clergyman expressed 


it in his thoughts, “that such a bright man as Murphy | 


should have selected such a stupid dolt as this Sprague to 
examine the house; but that’s Murphy’s business, not 
mine. Sprague may have some good qualities hidden 
about him, and, without doubt, he has secret instructions 
from the detective.”’ 

‘Don’t you approve of the idea?’’ asked Miss Bennett. 

‘Well, should have to think about it, Gertie,’? re- 
sponded Mr. Wilson, hesitatingly. 

“Tf you’ll ‘low me to put in jest a word,’’ said Sprague, 
who had been looking at the building as if mentally tak- 
ing its measure, 

. ‘Certainly, Mr. Sprague; what is it?’’ returned Miss 
Bennett. 


“Why, jest this; if you’re goin’ to sell you'll stand a’ 
mighty sight better chanst of fetching a good price by | 
havin’ the house.put in good-lookin’ order. ‘I reckon, now, | 
that there ain’t any dispute that it looks kind o’ bad down. 


there where the wheel bruk through and tore away a lot 
of boards.’’ : 

‘‘That’s true enough,’’ said Miss Bennett, dismally; 
“but I don’t know that I care much what price it brings.’’ 

‘Wal, I dew declare!” exclaimed Sprague, sticking his 
tongue in his cheek; ‘‘if that’s your view on it, I’m 
thinkin’ I could find you a:customer.”’ 

‘*You mustn’t speak of it in that way, Gertie,’ said Mr. 
Wilson; ‘‘you must try and be business-like. ’’ 

Miss Bennett sighed, and Sprague grinned. 


‘‘Even parsons know a thing or two in these days,” he 


said. 

“You don’t understand the circumstances, sir!’’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Wilson, sternly. 

“Wal, no, reckon I don t. But here I am ready to look 
the building over if you want me to. *Twon’t cost any- 
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thing, and if you want to know what repairs’ll cost, we 
can talk about that later.’’ 

“Better let him look around, Gertie,’’ urged the clergy- 
man. 

**Very well,’’ she responded; ‘‘but let it be understood 
that I don’t promise to have any repairs done.”’ 

‘“‘That’s business-like, parson!’’ cried Sprague; ‘‘I’1l be- 
gin below here, if you please.”’ 

And that was the way Patsy managed to get into the 
house where the mysterious crimes had taken place; for 
the contractor, ‘‘Sprague,’’? was none other than the detec- 
tive in disguise. 

It is well to explain that Patsy’s first theory with re- 
gard to the matter was that Doctor Twichell might be the 
| confederate of Nathan, of whom he had caught a glimpse 
while solving the mystery of Charles Bennett's death. 

His first business on arriving in Scituate, therefore, was 
to get a good look at Doctor Twichell. 

He had accomplished that during the forenoon. 

Asa result, he was perfectly satisfied that whatever 
‘Doctor T'wichell might. have done in connection with the 

robbery described by Mr. Wilson, the doctor was not the 
confederate seen by the detective in the course of the pre- 
| vious investigation. 

It was still possible that that confederate had had no 
| hand in the robbery. , 


Patsy’s next step was to find whether it was possible for 
a person to get out of the house and leave all the known 
‘exits fastened on the inside. 

‘The person,’’ he reasoned, ‘who stole that jar of jewels 

| knew exactly where the jewels were. To know thatit seems 
\as if he must have been in the house from the time of Doc- 
tor Twichell’s arrival when Gertrude discovered a 
stranger in the room where I placed the stuff. 
‘‘Now these persons knew where the treasure lay in 
'Nathan’s chamber: Gertrude, the parson, tho doctor, 
Sally, Mrs. Gordon, and Bacon. Nathan knew, too, but as 
he’s dead, he don’t count. It’s hardly worth while to sus- 
| pect anybody in that lot except Doctor Twichell. 


‘He isn’t going to be forgotten. It’s quite possible that 
he flim-flammed that jar while they were hunting for it 
in such a way that it couldn’t be found, and later that. he 
took it quietly out of the house in broad day. 

“The next step, however, is to find. out whether a 
stranger might have done the job. ! 
| “Pm supposing that Nathan,~ having murdered his 
brother, and having obtained mighty little money by that 
deed, had to have cash to work with. : 

‘‘He took some villain into his confidence, agreeing to 
share the proceeds of the find on some basis, the other fel- 
low just putting up enow;!: money to keep Nathan going 
until he should find the °-cy to the treasure vault, or find 
|some other way of getting at it. 

“Now if that was the scheme there’s no doubt that 
Nathan told this other chap all he knew about the house, 
so that, if there is a secret way in and out, the other fel- 
low knew it. 6‘ 

“If I find a secret way in, it will go far to prove Doctor 
T'wichell’s innocence—so far as the missing jar is con- 
cerned. 

‘‘As to the single diamond from ¢he other jar, and as to 
the death of Nathan—vwell, those are other matters. ”’ 

Patsy went down the bank to the edge of the stream and 
worked his way slowly under the house. 
| Miss Bennett and the clergyman stood at the front door 
idly watching him until he disappeared. 
| Then the girl asked Mr. Wilson to enter. 

“I have no one to advise me,’’ she said, ‘‘and there are 
so many things to think of.”’ 

“I want you to ask me about everything,’’ responded 
the kind-hearted minister; ‘‘I should have wished any- 
way to remain until Mr. Sprague has got through.”’ 

‘Yes,’ she remarked, not understanding him, ‘‘there’s 
|never any safety here with a stranger in the house.’? 
They were in the entrance hall, and, saying this, she 
i turned and locked and bolted the door, 

‘‘T cannot think, Gertie,’’ said Mr. Wilson, ‘‘that you 
have cause for any further fear. As for Mr. Sprague, I 
think I can vouch for him, and besides, he’s not in the 
house yet.”’ 
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“rue, and I don’t intend that he shall get in unless I| ‘‘There’s another door at the end of the passage,’’ she 
open the door for him.’” said; ‘‘I think this is the key. : 
“Do you go to the door yourself when anybody rings?’’| He took the key she offered, and said: 
“Indeed, I do! I’ve told Sally not to stir to the doors on| ‘‘You two please wait where you are for a minute. ”’ 
any account, and I keep them all securely fastened. | Shortly after he had gone a part of the floor in front of 
“Why, there isn’t a window, even, in the house that is Mr. Wilson rose, 
not locked securely at this moment.’’ | He drew back with a start, and then, looking down, he 
“You take extreme measures, Gertie. - The rooms are saw Mr. ‘Sprague’’ standing in the mill stream knee deep 
too hot and close with the windows all closed in this and pushing upward with a plank. 


weather, ”’ A moment later Patsy leaned the plank against a floor 
“No matter. I prefer to feel secure even if I do suffer beam, climbed up, and joined the clergyman and Miss 
some little inconvenience. I don’t intend to give anybody | Bennett. ares 


a chance to come in without my permission. | ‘“That’s how,’’ he said. : 
“When that Mr. Spragae wants to get in he'll have to; Of course, having once entered that way Patsy knew 
ring.” jexactly where to find the trap from above, but it suited 
‘Very well. If you feel safer that way, I sha’n’t oppose | his purpose better to show these two just how he had 
you. What is it especially that you wish to speak of?”’ | effected an entrance, 
Miss Bennett’s eyes suddenly opened wide and bulged) So he had pretended that he could not find the trap. 
with terrified astonishment. “You see,’’ he continued, ‘‘I noticed that trap-door 
Her answer to the clergyman’s question was a piercing | from below, and opened it with that plank. When once I 
scream, and she rose from her chair only to fall back faint got in here I thought I’d keep on. Both them doors 
and weak. seemed to be locked, so I waltzed up stairs, that’s all. 
Mr. ‘‘Sprague”’ stood before them, hat in hand! ‘“T’m awful sorry I frightened ye, miss.’’ 
i ‘‘T¢ doesn’t matter,’’ she responded. quickly; ‘‘it has 
‘ He opened my eyes and brought me to a decision. 
CHAPTER VII. eer have no repairs made, Mr. Wilson.’’ 
BY AN UNFINISHED GRAVE. | ‘*No?’? he responded, not knowing how to take her. 
“T beg your pardon,’’ exclaimed ‘‘Sprague, ’’ in apparent | ‘‘Not a thing in this building shall be disturbed until— 
embarrassment; ‘I had no idee anybody was in. this|come this way a minute.”’ ' 
| She led the clergyman aside and whispered to him. 


TOOL one 
“How in the world did you get here, sir?’? demanded} After a brief conference, Mr. Wilson returned to Patsy, 
Mr. Wilson, more in amazement than anger. and said, in an undertone: 
‘‘How?’? repeated Patsy, as if surprised at the question. | ‘‘Do you know where Mr. Murphy is?”’ 
“Why, up them stairs, to be sure.”’ [Se ep: 
He pointed to the door behind him through which he| ‘‘Do you know what his business is?”’ 
had come into the room. “Cert.” 


The door opened upon a narrow flight that led down to| ‘‘Well, then, Miss Bennett has decided that she wants 
a portion of the old mill. /him to undertake an investigation here. She sees—by the 
Miss Bennett recovered as suddenly as she had collapsed. | way, did Mr. Murphy tell you about this matter?”’ 
“That isn’t the question, Mr. Sprague!’’ she cried, with} ‘‘I guess 1 know as much about it as he does.”’ 
spirit; ‘Show did you get into the building at all?”’ | oa rather thought so. Well, Miss Bennett. sees in this 
“T’ll show you,’’ returned Patsy, simply; ‘‘will you) discovery of yours reasonable evidence that it wasn’t Doc- 
both come down? It’s plain enough. ‘tor T'wichell who took away the jar of diamonds.”’ 
The girl was already at the head of the stairs and begin-| ‘‘Does she?”’ 
ning to descend. ‘Yes, don’t you?”’ 
Patsy went next, and then the clergyman, who was be- “Well, mebbe.”’ 
ginning to think that the detective’s ‘‘stupid dolt’’? might ‘“Nathan’s accomplice, don’t you see, or the unknown 
: man who fought in the dark with her, could have gotten 
in and out by this door, which was undoubtedly used for 


apartment, littered with boxes, rubbish, and bits of ma-/|the passing of shafting from the wheel when the mill was 
chinery. in operation.”’ 


One grim window looked out upon the mill stream that gpl Neca share ae : 
ran arrests ander ik ' | “Don’t you think this evidence points to the presence of 


.] ie Ad + nt 29 
There was a door at either end. a stranger a the house—— 
Miss Bennett, without a word, went and tried each door. | Shouldn’t wonder. am 
Both were locked, and the bolts were shot on the inside.| ‘‘And to the innocence of Doctor Twichell? 


a ; yl eee 4 ; é ” 
‘‘T was certain,’’ she said, then, ‘‘that I had left those | “Dunno, 
doors in that condition... Ah! I see! you managed to get| Mr. Wilson looked sharply at Patsy. 


t . SO RICU TD) 66 pip ey a ale bY Salada be i 
one of them open and then locked it after you came in. - a ites eee Mi Soot nae oe known 
“No, I didn’t,’’ responded Patsy, as if he couldn’t un-|to Mr. Murphy instead of mér he remarked. 


‘ tHe} 66 AA aq nan bb) 
derstand why there. should be such a mystery about it; | me guess that's it, parson. 
“T haven't touched the doors. I didn’t come in that way. | Very well. That’s right. Is there any other part of the 

‘CH ewciehanes | house you need to examine?”’ 
“Why, here—where the mischief is the place, anyway?’’ “Wal, I was intendin’ to go over every foot of it, but if 
Patsy was looking over the floor and apparently grow- Murphy’s comin, 1 s’pose I might as well quit.”’ 
ing very much exasperated Mr. Wilson turned to Miss Bennett and said: 
+> o d hs c lhe . €/ . 
‘“Thunderation!’’ he exclaimed, presently ; ‘‘you can’t see “Under the circumstances, Mr. Sprague will not look 
it from this side! Where does that door lead to?’’ pointing | around any further. I will see to sending for Mr. Murphy 


to one of tl chat Miss Bennett had tried. at once.’ | 
ser CRN petites to. the mill,’’ she answered. “Tt! Sothey returned up the stairs, and Patsy and the 


hasn’t been used to my knowledge for many years. e Spee aa left Oe cis hon thew Nad littl 
“This room used to have machinery in if, but for along} _ ; ou Bee ee ae : se. when they “ a an ‘tle 

~ : i Tab ‘e PPe £ ANT wy ; chat g 
time it has served as a storehouse for rubbish. distance, iss Bennett has the very correct notion that a 
detective always wants to study the scene of a crime in an 


prove to know something after all. 
The room where the stairs ended was a large, gloomy 


SOWTaT] ¢ 97? : ‘ Mak : 
mee. or undisturbed condition. Not suspecting that you were con- 
Miss Bonnett took a bunch of keys from her belt,: in-/nected in any way with Murphy, she probably feared you 


drew back the bolt. ! might disarrange things somehow. 


int 1 it, and . : 
Ber ee uaa the loc re They were at the point where the private road to the. 


af i ? che said: ‘“there’s no telling when it | 
eh aa ane ae eae | Bennett: house joined the street. 
ee ith owerful yank got the door; Patsy stopped abruptly, and said, in his natural manner: 
eee took hold and wat eae 7 “at ~‘*Now, Mr,..Wilson, go home and take things easy. I 


Pa 
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shall let Murphy 
he wants to see you he’ll call or send for you. 
the cther way. Good-day.”’ 

““Why! bless—my—soul!”’ 

The clergyman watched ‘‘Mr. Sprague’ striding away 
for a moment, and then plodded wonderingly homeward. 
‘The good man really suspected that the contractor was his 
shrewd friend, Murphy! 

Patsy was satisfied that the jar of diamonds had been 
taken by Nathan’s confederate. 

“Tt can see just how it was done,’’ he said to himself; 
“the fellow took advantage of the excitement at the time 
Nathan was being restored to consciousness to slip into 
the house. It’s such a big, rambling building that a dozen 
men could play hide and seek in it at once and defy a vil- 
lage constable. 

“This fellow would have had no special difficulty in ob-! 
serving where the jars of treasure were placed. 

“Tt was he, without doubt, who blew out Miss Bennett’s 
eandle, and he who struck her down. 

“Of course he got out the way he came in, and as that 
was more than two weeks ago, he’s got a good start of me. 

“‘One day more won’t do any harm, especially as there’s 
another end to the affair right at hand. 

“That end I'll attend to now. 

“Doctor Twichell says Nathan died of acute congestion 
of the lungs. 

**Rot! : 

“This young physician, Martin, who testified to the 
same effect, could have been persuaded by an older man 
like Twithell—or bribed. ~ 

“Death from that cause doesn’t leave black and blue 
marks on the throat, and doesn’t make it difficult to shut 
the jaws.. 

“Nathan Bennett died of strangulation, or I’m not a de- 
tective. 

*“<Who strangled him? 

“His confederate? 

**Possibly. 

«he room was totally dark—he might have mistaken a 
friend for an enemy—but, no! Twichell, by his own state- 
ment, was wrestling with Nathan, and threw the man on 
the bed. 

“Nathan was trying to escape. That we know from 
what he told his sister earlier in the day. ; 

<The strangulation may have been accidental. 

““Humph! Doctor T'wichell doesn’t seem to be the kind 
of man who would invent a false cause of death just to 
avoid unpleasant questions. 

“There’s a possible murder in this affair, and that must 
be settled first of all. f 

“The parson heard Twichell and Nathan talking imme- 
diately after the scrimmage. 

<“‘What were they talking about? 

‘‘Nathan seemed to be protesting obstinately, did he? 

“‘I’'m thinking that the choking was done just then, but 
it does seem as if Nathan could have resisted longer. 

«‘By his own statement he was not a sick man. 

<‘t don’t believe Doctor Twichell was deceived in that 
matter. 

<<Tf he saw that Nathan was playing sick, why shouldn’t 
he have vielded to the temptation of the jewels—the par- 
son admits that it was a strong one—and made a combine 
with Nathan by which the latter was to escape with a jar 
and share the plunder with the doctor? 

‘¢And while this escape was beginning along comes the 
confederate with his little scheme and mixes things up. 

““Tt’s a pretty theory, but somehow I don’t quite fancy 
that it’s entirely correct. 

“Pm willing to bet that Nathan died of strangulation, 
and I’ll stake my reputation on the prophecy that that 
single diamond will be found in Twichell’s possession, 

<‘Beyond that—confound it! I can’t see beyond that!’’ 

For a case that had so much that was perfectly clear 
there was an exasperating amount of mystery. 

Patsy was on his way to the cemetery while he was 
thinking it over, his object in going there being to ask the 
sexton or grave-digger, or both, some questions about the 
burial of Nathan. 

‘Tt ign’t too late for a post-mortem,’’ he- reflected, ‘‘to| 
determine just what caused Nathan’s death. Those medi- 


know what has occurred, and when 
I’m going. 


cines that the parson found were innocent enough, but the 


doctor’s emergency doses—we’ll have to see abort them.”’ 

He had passed through the village, and was now on a 
country road that ran along the base of a low hill. 

A few hours before he had been in the same vicinity on 
his way to Doctor Twichell’s lonely house. 

He remembered the lay of the land, and, accordingly, 
left the road and climbed up the hill to make a short cut 
to the cemetery. 

It occurred to him that from the hilltop he might look 
over the entire burying-ground, and possibly see the sex- 
ton at work somewhere. 

His judgment was justified in this small matter, for the 
man he wanted could be seen part way down the slope 
digging a grave. 

Patsy strolled leisurely down, for he did not want to ap- 
pear to be in a hurry, or very much interested in the sub- 
ject of his questions. 

It so happened that the man did not notice his approach 
at all. ; 

He kept on shoveling, and was leaning over, pushing his 
spade into the soil when Patsy stopped at the edge of the 
grave and asked, carelessly: 

‘‘Where’s Nathan Bennett buried, neighbor?”’ 

The grave-digger gave a wild-screech, leaped out of the 
grave at a single bound, and grabbed-the detective by the 
throat. 

“‘T didn’t have anything to do with it, I tell you!”’ 
cried, hoarsely. 


he 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE QUICKEST HORSE TRADE ON RECORD. 


There was a brief struggle, for Patsy’s instinct of self- 
preservation was all aroused. 

His keen mind was quick to see possibilities of unex- 
pected clews in the grave-digger’s words, but the first 
thing to accomplish was the unfastening of those brawny 
hands from his throat. , 

It was no easy task, for not only was the digger a man 
of large frame, but he was made doubly strong by some 
strange, maddening fear. 

His eyes were bulging as if they would drop from his 
head, and his brow reeked with sweat that wasnot due to 
heat or labor. 

He caught the digger’s wrists, jammed his left knee into 
the pit of the man’s stomach, and wrenched him side- 
ways. 

By the force of the detective’s resistance and the fact 
that the ground was uneven with the dirf thrown out of 
the grave, the digger stumbled, and another sideways 
wrench caused him to fall. 

His grip relaxed, and Patsy came down on top, his knee 
upon the digger’s chest, and both the man’s wrists caught 
and held as in a vise. 

“Tl didn’t have anything todo with it,’’ repeated the 
digger, this time faintly; ‘‘I always said somebody would 
be buried alive.” 

“Now, then,’’ cried Patsy, sternly, ‘‘out with it! -who 
was to blame for burying him alive?”’ 

To his intense disappointment, the expression of terror 
on the man’s faze vanished, and instead there was @ sick- 
ening, silly smile. 

‘Te, he! te, he!’’ giggled the digger. ‘‘I thought you 
was somebody else. Te, he! 1 worked my little joke ona 
stranger.”’ 

“\Well,’’? said Patsy, aloud, and he eased the pressure of 
his knee on the man’s chesf, ‘‘now that you’ve had your 
joke, perhaps you'll answer my question.”’ 

‘What do you want to know for?”’ 

With this the digger’s eyes almost closed, and the smile 
disappeared. ss 

‘Was he buried ina grave like this or in a tomb?’’ Patsy 
asked. ; 

‘Like this, ”’ 

‘““Was the body embalmed?”’ 

The grave-digger trembled violently. 

His teeth chattered, and’ he began to mumble words that 
Patsy at first could not understand. 

‘‘Come, my friend,’’ said’ Patsy, gently, ‘‘speak plainly, 
and no harm shall come to you.”’ 


‘ » 
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Then he bent his‘head to catch what words he could, for 


he mambling continued. 
Such words as he heard were: 

“___body embalmed—no need—cut throat—make sure 
29 

And after this there came a gurgling moan and the for- 
mer protest: 

“T had nothing to do with it!”’ 

“T see,’? said Patsy, with a chill of horror, as he thought 
he caught the meaning of the digger’s rambling words: 
“if Nathan Bennett was buried alive, it wasn’t your fault, 
and if somebody came to the grave to finish the job, that 
wasn’t your fault either. When was it done?”’ 

The digger stared up at him, and again terror glowed in 
his mad. eyes. 

He had made no effort to rise, but now he sat up and 
Patsy knelt beside him, prepared to resist another attack. 

“What—what—what!’? moaned the digger, evidently 
trying to collect his scattered senses; ‘“‘ah! ah! he said I 
must never tell what I saw, but I was always afraid Bacon 
would find out—and I thought you were Bacon, te, he!”’ 

Terror was the main thing at work in the man’s dis- 
ordered mind. 

“So Twichell didn’t want you to mention it,,eh?’’ said 
Patsy, at a venture. 

“Sh? whispered the digger, warningly; ‘‘don’t speak 
ofhim! he’s the devil! I’m the only one who knows it. 
Say! he turns dead men’s teeth into diamonds! think of 
it! Come, let me up and I’ll show you where the grave is. ke 

Patsy stood up. ; 

_ The digger slowly rose, pressed both hands to his fore- 
head, and groaned. Ue 

“I think my*head will burst some day,’”’ he_ said, in a 
perfectly natural tone. Then he went on, quietly: “Pll 
show you; you passed right by it if you came down the 
hill. We'll go back now and find it. » 

His hands were still pressed against his head when he 
fook a step. 

Patsy turned to go in the direction indicated, when the 
liggor's hands shot out like lightning and struck the de- 
tective with terrific force. 

He stumbled, and fell into the half-dug grave. 

With a blood-curdling scream, the mad digger dashed 
away down the slope. 

Patsy was mad, too, but in another way. | 

As he scrambled out of the grave he exclaimed: 


“Fooled by an idiot! Here I am 
against the sharpest criminals of the country and besting 


parent return to reason. aie 

‘Well, they do say that the cunning of a maniac is be- 
yond the skill of the most sane man alive. 

He started down the slope after the digger, 
lead of more than a hundred yards, and who w 
ing over graves without regard to paths. 

Patsy knew that he could not catch the man at that rate. 

“No sane man can run as fast as that,” he reflected; 
“but I can tire him out soon enough, and for that matter 
he’s easily identified. I can have him when I want him. 

“The question is, do I want him? What good is there in 
4n idiot’s testimony?” . 

P Thinking thus, the detective dropped to a jog 
48 suddenly observed something that cause 
quicken speed again. . 

The digger was: making straight for Twichell’s house, 
which now became visible just beyond some trees at the 
edge of the burying-ground. 

‘Idiot or not,’’ thought Patsy, 
master, the devil!’’ oe 
_, 80 if seemed, for just climbing into his gi 
the house was Doetor Twichell himself. 

Patsy saw the digger fall on his knees beside the g1g 
and cesticulate wildly; he could even hear the m 


who had a 
as bound- 


trot, when 
d him to 


‘*he’s going to warn his 


g in front of 


Voice: he saw Twichell turn around and look up the ceme- 
his horse violently | 
ay to the efforts. 


tery slope: then he saw the doctor lash 

ne off at a race-track speed along the highw 
est, 

‘I’m badly handicapped,”’ said Patsy, 

this race. I could have tired .out..the grave-digger. 1° 
ave to be a long run before I tire out the doctor's naz. 
Over the cemetery fence he leaped, 


matching my wits | 


adman’s | the detective. 


to himself, ‘‘in 
Iti 


hed into the high- anc dash 


way, and presently passed the grave-digger groveling and 
chattering at the spot where the doctor’s gig had stood. 

Far up the almost level turnpike there was a cloud of 
dust. 

Doétor Twichell was gaining ground rapidly. 

Nevertheless, Patsy continued to run. 

He knew that he was on the right track, and nothing 
short of an earthquake could have stopped him. 
| Fora mile the road stretched straight in front of him. 
Then it disappeared in a forest. 
Patsy ran on. 
| He passed a farm-house, and saw a woman’s curious 
face in a window. 

Not far ahead was another farm-house. 

Some kind of a vehicle stood at the gate. 

As he drew nearer he saw that it was a grocer’s delivery 
wagon. 

‘“Any plug is likely to be better than Shank’s mare,’’ he 
said to himself, and reached into his pocket for his knife. 

The driver of the wagon was at the door of the house 
when Patsy came up. 

Without a word, the detective slashed the trace and 
hold-back on one side, leaped on the horse’s back, leaned 


| over and slashed trace and hold-back on the other side, . 


and slapped the astonished animal into a mad gallop be- 
fore the grocer’s man knew what had happened. 

‘“‘Say !’’ bawled the man, running in a dazed way toward 
the road; ‘‘come back, you gol darned thief !”’ 

Patsy turned his head. 

“That’s for your plug!’’ he shouted, and flung down a 
card-case in which were two one-hundred-dollar bills 
wrapped up for emergency. 

His next move was to cut away every scrap of harness 
except the bridle, ketting the pieces fall to the road. 

It may be that that ‘“‘plug’’? had been a racer in his 
time, and it may be that the detective’s fierce spirit gave 
‘the beast a strength and speed he had never before known; 
‘at all events, he cantered along with splendid steadiness, 
forging ahead in a gallop when Patsy occasionally struck 
or dug:his heels into him. 

Very soon horse and rider were in the forest. 

Thus far there had been no branch road by which the 
doctor might possibly have escaped. 

Certain that some time or other there would be such a 


‘turning, Patsy urged the horse on, and for all he was 


worth. 
It came at last at the farther edge of the forest. 
This was a long stretch, probably two miles, from the 


them, too, and [ let myself get taken in by a lunatic’s ap-| spot where Patsy had effected the quickest horse purchase 


| on record. 
Before him now were two ways, equally well traveled, 


‘equally level, both so dusty that it would have taken 
| valuable minutes to get down for the purpose of studying 
tracks and hoof-marks. 
Patsy took chances on the road to the right. 
He bad. not gone far when he felt that he had made a 
mistake. 
fis road rose in a not very steep grade, but still steep 
enough to trouble the horse. 
It didn’t seem likely that the doctor would have chosen 
this road. 
Looking across the country, to his left, Patsy could see 
lthat the other road was not far away, and that it followed 
the same general direction as the one he was on. 
The other road was lined with scattered trees. 
A cloud of dust still somewhat in advance of him 
showed where Doctor Twichel] was. 
It seemed that these roads parted at the edge of the 
wood only to meet again two miles farther on. 
The road over the hill was the straighter; that on which 


the doctor traveled the easier. 
“Tf he thinks I’m still on foot he may slow up,’’ thought 


Arrived at the top of the slope, and with a long, de- 
scending grade ahead, he urged the horse to still harder 


Soon he could see the spot where the roads joined again. 
The doctor’s gig was approaching it in full view. é 
Apparently, Doctor Twichell had not before observed — 
the horseman, for Patsy saw him suddenly lean forward 
a Ee a 
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The fugitive reached the junction first. 
The race would soon have-been Patsy’s anyway, but it 
‘was brought to an abrupt end by the detective drawing his 
revolver and sending a bullet into the shoulder of the ‘doc- 
tor’s horse. 
Gig, horse, and driver went down ina cloud of dust, 
Just as Patsy cantered up there was another pistol-shot. 
The detective dismounted in a hurry and found the doc- 
tor lying on his side. 
There was a hole with burned edges in his vest, and 


slight sign of blood there. 


*‘I knew you’d come,’’ the doctor gasped, ‘‘and I couldn’t 
stand the thought of being lugged back to be stared at and 
tried by those ignoramuses in Scituate. Here——.”’ 

He was fumbling in his vest-pocket. 

After a moment he took out a sparkling diamond and 
handed it to Patsy. 

“It belongs to Miss Bennett,’? he said, and closed his 
eyes. 

*“‘Doctor,’’ said Patsy, ‘‘you’re dying. You’d better tell 
me how you came by this.’’ 


Twichell opened his eyes and glared savagely at the de- | 


tective. 
“Young man,’’ he said, with his Ghinracterisho harsh- 


ness, ‘‘I’m too olda physician not to know a mortal! 


wound, whether it’s on my body or another’s.. Of course 


I’m dying, and if it hadn’t been for haste, I’d have made} 


a quicker job of it. I’ll tell you, though. 


‘IT suppose you’re the detective who discovered Nathan’s 


rascality though I don’t recognize your face. 


“Tf you are, you know all about the struggle in the, 


dark at the time Nathan died.’’ 

“Yes, I do.”’ 

““Very well. I told the parson the truth up to a certain 
point. When I lighted the lamp, Nathan wasn’t dying. 
He was as well as you are, only exhausted and horribly 
frightened. He lay on the bed, and in his fingers was that 


diamond. He had “managed to snatch it from the jar in the, 


struggle. 
**All that day and evening my greed had been excited 
by the near presence of such a vast treasure. 
“The sight of that sparkling stone settled it. 
oS ‘Give it to me,’ I said, ‘and Dll help you escape. ’ 
** *No,’ he answered, ‘T fear you. You sha’n’t have it.’ 
** “Give it to me!’ 1 der nanded, and made a threatening 


“motion. 


‘*He shrank back and put the diamond in his mouth. 

“‘In his terror he swallowed it. 

‘I saw that it stuck in his throat, and would kill him, 

‘**T could have saved him. 

“I turned my attention to Miss Bennett, and let him 
strangle to death!” 

The doctor paused a moment, and then continued, with 
painful effort: 

“The night of his burial. | opened his grave, 
throat, and took the diamond out. 


‘The lunatic who does the grave-digging found me at'No, 256.—MYSLERIOUS MAIL BAG ROBBERY: or, 


the job. 
“7 had to scare him into silence by pretending to. he the 


devil. He got the notion, too, that Nathan had been buried | 
| No, 258. YOUNG HURCULES IN crewed CITY; OR, Prock AND 


alive, and that I opened the grave to finish him. 
“That is not true. 
‘*T wanted simply the diamond. 
‘‘One—I said—out of—so—many—won’t—matter——”’ 
He closed his eyes again and never opened them. 
‘‘Well,’? said Patsy, to himself, ‘under the circum- 
stances it’s hardly worth debating whether Doctor 
Twichell committed murder. 
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